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reads Kamika. It means to make things of paper. 

The widely acclaimed beauty of Japanese papers has yet to find an 
equal. But beyond the traditional, Japan's burgeoning Paper-Power 
makes available both nonwoven textile and other paper-like materials. 

Drop in our charming store for a glimpse of the past, the present, and 
the future of Japan. 

* traditional papers 

* stationary goods, dolls, tableware 

* papercrafts, posters, interior decorations 

* unwoven products—paper dresses, etc. 
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Ikebukuro 

Station 

Shopping Center 
Ikebukuro Parco 
6th floor 


Shibuya Station 


Even with the last few minutes before your departure from the city, 
you can be sure to find just the gifts you are looking for at Paper 
Shop Kamika. 
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In our first newsposter, published In June 1969, and in the special 
introductory issue of Concerned Theatre Japan, published the following 
October, we of Theatre Center 68/70 stated our four major goals. These 
were (1) to create a permanent repertory theatre, (2) to explore the 
possibilities of walI-theatre, (3) to pursue a program of publishing and 
education centering around two quarterly magazines, one in Japanese 
and one in English, and (4) to build a mobile theatre capable of 
continuous performance anywhere in Japan for periods of from six months 
to a year at a time. 

We have made some progress in the realization of these goals. Both 
this magazine and Dojidai Engeki have published their third (fall) issues 
and will continue publishing on a quarterly basis. Between October 
1969 and June 1970, Theatre Center 68/70 created Japan f s first repertory 
theatre at our Freedom Theatre in Roppongi, downtown Tokyo. Three plays- 
Sato Makoto f s Nezumi Kozo: The Rat, Yamamoto Kiyokazu T s Birdie-Birdie , 
and Saito Ren*s Trust D.E .—were performed in rotation for the eight- 
month period. Each play, furthermore, was rewritten, redirected, re¬ 
designed, and reacted at least twice—three times in the case of The Rat- 
and the greatest possible effort was invested in the struggle to make 
our theatre a continuous, ongoing enterprise, a constant and exciting 
part of our audiences* lives. 

Unfortunately, the long-run repertory sapped us of our energy and 
an exhaustive inquiry into the possibilities of wall-theatre became 
impossible. However, over the past year, four newsposters have been 
printed and distributed as the organ of the Center and continuing 
consideration is being given to waI I-theatre, some of which, it is 
hoped, will come to fruition during the coming mobile theatre tour. 

2 

■■■To flee the walls of the theatre and make the theatre move. Rather, 
to make motion itself theatre. Since we began our Theatre Center, we 
seem to have been fascinated by the idea of motion. But this is the 
jet age. Well-tailored businessmen, attache cases in hand, mount planes 
and bullet-trains to cover hundreds of miles in minutes. Mobility is 
a hallmark of our age. Nevertheless, the freedom to move remains a 
selective freedom. As Tsuno Kaitar5 pointed out in his essay "The 
Trinity of Modern Theatre" (CTJ 1-1), 

Try to escape the red*no-smoking lamps. One false move and the 
riot police will see that you are safely returned to the warm 
confines of the modern theatre. Much as we would like to believe 
that our drama is serendipitous, the fact of the matter is that 
we are driven, coerced into the sole place where drama is legally 
tolerated: the modern theatre building. 

Facing much the same problem, Brecht suggested the Smoking Theatre as 
a means to ameliorate the increasingly obvious impoverishment of the 
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theatre. Tsuno, however, could imagine no way to make this possible 
and was forced to conclude: 

Despite its mild mannered exterior, the Smoking Theatre of 
necessity finds itself in diametric opposition to this society. 

It is for this reason that we can say that the young Brecht, 
in off-handed Iy tossing out the notion of the Smoking Theatre, 
actually -launched a frontal attack on the critical relationship 
between the social order, law, and modern theatre—its guaranteed 
freedom, its passive, habitual independence. The Smoking 
Theatre may not be a theatre at a I I but a movement, a movement 
to see theatre consistently performed where one may also freely 
enjoy smoking. 

In essence. Theatre Center 68/70 ! s mobile theatre is an answer to 
the challenge first leveled by Brecht and reiterated by Tsuno, 
the challenge which is, in fact, implicit in the nature of modern 
theatre. 

3 

^^The connection between theatre and motion is both intimate and 
longstanding, having been established centuries ago by bands of itinerant 
players and balladeers. It has been the peculiar character of modern 
theatre that has disengaged this bond. To move theatre has come to 
mean transporting an elaborately contrived dramatic work from a theatre 
building in this town to a theatre building in that. The international 
hegemony established by modern theatre has dictated that, insofar as 
a building is to be designated a theatre, it must be equipped with a 
proscenium arch and a curtain dividing the house in two; and it has 
been as a result of the universal obeisance paid this dictum that a 
play designed for performance in one theatre could be transferred with 
only minor inconvenience to another. Thus, in criticizing the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s Tokyo production of The Winter's Tale (CTJ 1-1) 

Tsuno pointed out. 

The fact is, a carnival does not box well. The Royal Shakespeare 
Company seems to think that it might and that by thrusting it into 
any proscenium in the world, as if it were a cassette for a tape 
recorder, the carnival could be played back gay and energetic as 
ever. The RSC accepts, albeit with reservations, the notion common 
to modern theatre that so long as one has a theatre equipped with 
a proscenium arch and curtain, one may recreate anywhere in the 
world the same quality of dramatic arena. 

It would be difficult and perhaps unnecessary to deny the tremendous 
amount we have gained through the universal acceptance of the principles 
of modern theatre. However, should we come to believe that the validity 
of our work depends upon our being able to produce the same thing anywhere 
any time, that is, should we forget that "modern theatre" is an institu¬ 
tion, however beneficent, and consequently a system of repressive rules 
and assumptions, then our work would surely lose its energy and theatre 
its power, and all would be reduced to monotonous repetition within 
narrow, preordained bounds. 

But what is this modern theatre? A recent letter to the editor 
complimented us on the last issue of this magazine saying, "Concerned 
Theatre Japan is far more than a theatre magazine." We were grateful for 
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the compliment, but we do not share the writers opinion. In recent 
issues we have tried to deal with twelfth century Japanese literature, 
nineteenth century painting, and early twentieth century Indian poetry. 

We have touched on the defection of Russian poet and novelist Anatoly 
Kuznetsov to Britain; and we have dealt in concrete terms with both 
American and Japanese militarism. To have treated these subjects is, 
in our opinion, nothing more nor less than the task of a theatre 
magazine. If we accepted modem theatre, we would, as numerous critics 
have suggested, have been overstepping our bounds. Modem theatre does 
not encompass Kagekiyo, Ekin, Kuznetsov, Bharathi, black marines, and 
helmeted demonstrators. But how very poor it is for the fact. 

Modern theatre claps itself on the back for taking off its clothes. 
Modern theatre is proud of itself for making the proscenium only one 
kind of stage, supplementing it with new and varying forms such as 
theatre-in-the-round, the thrust stage, and so forth. Modern theatre, 
enjoys appearing in the streets. And there is no one who is going 
to deny that inroads have been made, some of tremendous importance and 
others of less. But we have tried taking off our clothes, and we have 
tried organizing our audiences around stages of all possibie descriptions, 
and we have tried performing in the streets. And what have we gotten 
for it? Piles of clothes, a lot of crazily shaped stages, and an 
appreciation of the system's reign over the streets. We are no place— 
or, we are right where we always were. And to be perfectly honest with 
ourselves, nothing much has changed. Not really. 

Of course there are a lot of things we would like to see change, 
and we have crumpled, dusty plans for revolutions of varying proportions 
stuffed away in the secret corners of our minds. But we have been 
atomic bombed and nothing changed. We have been occupied by a 
foreign army and nothing changed. We have organized demonstrations of 
literally millions of our citizens and nothing changed. So we have 
decided to assume the burden of change ourselves, and we have 
decided to direct our efforts toward building something new. 

4 

■ Our mobile theatre caravan will consist of two three-and-one-haIf - 
ton trucks, a microbus, a stationwagon, and a number of passenger cars. 
During the eight months of our coming tour--September 1970 
to June 1971—the caravan will carry our tent, lighting and sound 
equipment, sets, and a company of thirty-five people around the country. 

The tent will be our mobile theatre. But it is no ordinary tent. 
During the early weeks of last summer, the Center sent a band of dedicated 
young men with a list of demands to occupy the offices of architects 
Sait5 Tadashi and_Nakamura Masaki. First of all the tent had to be 
bi-g enough to seat between 200 and 300 people and still have room for 
an adequate performance area. It had to be strong enough to withstand 
wind and rain yet flexible enough to put up or take down in three hours 
or less. It had to be comfortable enough to live in for months at a 
time and usable on concrete, asphalt, or dirt surfaces without alteration. 
Finally, the tent had to be cheap. 

Messrs. SaitS and Nakamura sharpened their pencils and fled to 
their drawing boards. Some weeks later they emerged with a plan for 
a tent fulfilling every one of our specifications and within the limits 
of our budget. Their plan was for a tention tent. Slung between two 
trucks set back to back, the black canvas of the tent would be raised by 
the tension produced as the two vehicles drew apart, producing a mobile 
theatre thirty meters long, fifteen meters wide, and sloping from five 
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to seven meters high (97.5 x 48.7 x 22.2-16.2 feet). 

5 

The play. The Donee of Angels Who Bum Thier Own Wings, is the 
sociology, geography, and mythology of the revolution as expressed 
through a rock band. Four of the Center's playwrights, Sato Makoto, 

Yamamoto Kiyokazu, Kato Tadashi, and.Saito ,Ren, have worked together 
in organizing the play, which is a multi leveled collage based, at 
center, on Peter Weiss's play The Persecution and Assassination of 
Jean-Paul Marat as Performed by the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
under the direction of the Marquis de Sade , and which borrows from 
Lautremont's Maldoror and a wide variety of political and other writing. 

The company is divided into four groups. There is the "Red Wind," 
which swirls about The Man Who Came from Sade, the "Grey Wind," swirling 
about The Man Who Came from Marat, "The Birds," representing the forces 
of benevolent repression, and "The Angels," messengers from hell. 
Approximately thirty actors will comprise the four groups. A 
complete list of actors and staff appears elsewhere. The play will be 
under the direction of Sato Makoto. 

g 

^^The schedule for our mobile theatre productions appears elsewhere 
in this magazine. For the first three months, until the middle of 
December, we will cover the distance between Tokyo and Osaka (although 
there will also be performances in northern and northeastern Japan as 
well) setting up our tent in approximately forty different cities for 
sixty performances. There will be an initial ice-breaking prevue in 
Tokyo and later performances here in mid and late December. In Osaka, 
the tent will be left standing for ten days for a carnival in which 
groups from the area will also participate. Hokkaido, Kyushu, Chugoku, 
and Tohoku regions will be covered during our second three-month tour, 
between March and June of next year. Altogether , we wiI I be on the 
road for six months, performing in approximate Iy 120 different places. 

^^^Wi+h our mobile theatre we hope, first of all, to begin solving the prob¬ 
lem of ,f regional theatre." For the most part, Japanese "culture"— 
and certainly theatre — is centered in Tokyo. Up until now, as there 
are no professional agents or promoters in Shingeki, there has been 
only one way to perform outside of Tokyo—by depending upon Roen (The 
Workers’ Council on Theatre), run by the old left and linked by tradi¬ 
tion with the Communist Party, or Minen (The Democratic Theatre 
Organization), affiliated with theright wingKomeito (Clean Government) 

Party, both of which sponsor theatre tours and maintain a network of 
volunteer and professional organizers in every major city in Japan. 

(See the interview with Senda Koreya in CTJ 1-2 for more detail on the 
subject of these organizations.) Needless to say, even if we 
wanted to avail ourselves of the services of these organizations, we 
would hardly be allowed to perform the works which we have and 
continue to produce. Furthermore, we are opposed to the subjugation 
of theatre to established politics and political parties. In fact, 
what all of this means is that if theatre gets out of Tokyo it repre¬ 
sents either the large commercial troupes, old-left or neo-right wing 
political propaganda, or both. Where there is no audience large enough 
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to fill a rented theatre of 300 to 500 seats at ¥1000 and up per person, 
there is no theatre at all. Our first aim, therefore, is to address 
audiences who would otherwise have no chance to attend one of our 
performances or, for that matter, to experience theatre at all. 

Q 

W^Beginning in the middle of July, twenty members of the Center, in¬ 
cluding actors, left Tokyo for their hometowns, cities where they 
had relatives, friends, acquaintances, or simply places that interested 
them. There they searched for places where we could pitch the tent— 
vacant lots, parks, college campuses, parking facilities, and so forth— 
and began to make contact with the young and the active in each area. 

As the tent requires at least 450 square meters of land (526.5 square 
yards) this was no easy task. Nevertheless, it was the beginning of 
our realization of the Centers second major aim for the mobile theatre, 
to establish as many places as possible in as many cities as possible 
where theatre might be performed; to find and make contact with as 
many young and active people in regional cities as possible in order to 
create a network independent of R5en and Minen and capable of supporting 
tours by the Center and other troupes on the local level; and, finally, 
to stimulate regional groups to a greater interest and participation 
in their own theatre by offering them chances to perform with us in the 
tent, i.e., to reorient the fascination with the centra Iization of 
culture in Tokyo into renewed interest in the activities of local groups. 

g 

During a recent visit* to Japan, two Dutch film makers contacted us 
in order to make a film on modern Japanese theatre for Dutch television. 
Over the course of several interviews and discussions they continually 
asked how we felt about political theatre. Although we were entirely 
satisfied with our answers, the questions continued. Perhaps one of 
the reasons why we were not immediately able to make ourseIves under¬ 
stood was that we were talking about politics in terms of park ordinances, 
fire laws, and public sanitation codes, while our Dutch friends were 
asking how we were protesting the Vietnam War and making ourselves 
"relevant." What we are concerned with now, especially with regard to 
our mobile theatre, is the matrix of codes, ordinances, rules and 
regulations, both formal and informal, governmental and popular, decreed 
and customary, that encases our lives and that is, we fee I,fundamentaIIy 
responsible for the tacit popular acceptance and approval of every out¬ 
rage from pollution to rearmament. It is for this reason, above all 
others, that we find it both important and necessary not only to find 
land that is ostensibly usable by the people but also to set precedents 
by using that land and by involving the local population in what by 
rights is theirs. 

Furthermore, there is mass alienation from the political parties 
and established political processes among the young. The student 
movement, however, remains highly factional and oriented toward either 
intrauniversity problems or problems of government policy in ways 
defined, necessarily or not, by the prevailing system of values. Because 
of the constant splitting and resplitting of student movement factions, 
there is no formal or informal organization of active young people on 
the national level concerned with fundamental problems, political and 
artistic. Moreover, because the student movement is predominantIy 
student-oriented, there is no organization or commonly held orientation 
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which unites the young with their concerned and active elders. 

Although we recognize a need for some organization more homogeneous 
than the student movement, we do not believe ourselves capable of 
creating such an organization, nor do we wish to play such a role. 
However, to create a common orientation and to establish contacts 
between concerned individuals around the country is another of 
our major reasons for taking our mobile theatre to as many places 
as possible. In addition, we hope that the content of our plays, 
along with the literature in this magazine', our Japanese-1 anguage 
magazine, and our newsposters, will begin to build a counter-system 
of values which will free people to act in creative ways, ways less 
predetermined by the false challenges posed by the system. 
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a request of our readers. If you are living in Japan and 
however distant, where there are 450 square meters of 
and an audience of 200 people, please let us know. 


We can and will go anywhere. Furthermore, if you would like to work 
with us in your area, organizing, selling tickets, whatever, please 
inform us to that effect immediately. Further information is available 


from Center 68/70 T s mobiI 
1-8, Minato-ku, Tokyo, telephone 

to Concerned Theatre Japan. 


e theatre committee at Jiyu Gekijo, Nishi-Azabu 
(03)-404-389 I; or by writing directly 



In June of last year> when we began Theatre Center 68/69 3 we published 
the first in our series of newsposters . The prospectus for the mobile 
theatres translated and rep-rinted below> was accompanied in that newsposter y 
by a similar prospectus for our permanent repertory theatre 3 wall-theatre 3 
and publishing and education projects . 


To Move. 


0^ We will build a theatre for 20 to 5000 people. 

b The theatre must not be stationary. We will create conditions, 
whereby it will be possible, when the need arises, for us to 
perform at a moment f s notice anywhere in the country. 


c 

d 


The mobile theatre must be light and easy to handle. Everyone 
must be able to jump on a train while someone drives to a given 
location. The Center must be able to perform anywhere on three 
hour T s notice. 

We will accept every opportunity in every area to make our theatre 
appear there. In the gymnasiums, lecture halls, and on the sports 
fields of every kind of school from kindergarten to university, in 
factories and meeting halls, on rooftops, in gardens, streets, 
coffee shops. . . . 
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"When the need arises" includes political necessity. 

We will participate in and "stage" all varieties of festivals 
and mass meetings To borrow from Hemingway, our theatre wiI I 
be a "movable feast." 

We will develop a small transportabIe stage. What we are presently 
considering is a production by trailer(s). A tent, musical instru¬ 
ments, costumes, lights, speakers, food, tools, and so forth would 
be packed into one or more trailers. These would be hitched to 
stationwagon(s) which would double as dressing rooms and box office, 
and a caravan would be put together with a number of passenger cars 
should additional vehicles be necessary. In accordance with the 
law, we will also take our own toilet with us. 

If possible., we will work cooperatively with the Osaka Folk Camp 
and other such experimental activities. 

We will conquer the wide variety of mechanical problems — including 
light and sound design—economically, while maintaining the highest 
standards of artistic excellence. 

The mobile theatre will be a sort of advance patrol. This roving 
patrol will move with lightning speed into unknown regions, will 
not be disappointed even if its expectations are not fulfilled, will 
gather data and immediately move to the next location. 

The mobile theatre will discover new people. New people does not 
mean simply new audiences. We will be looking for people in each 
area to participate in the mobile theatre, to build and to organize 
in direct and concrete ways. We will also consider joint produc¬ 
tions where we provide a portion of the performance while local 
groups create something of their own. This would not be a simple 
act of adding two things together. It will be absolutely neces¬ 

sary, in addition to our moving linearly from place to place, 
to have people active at each point along the way who will be 
responsible for local arrangements. 

But, again, the relationship between points and lines is not 
a fixed one. As the case demands, one member of the caravan will 
remain at a point for some time while people from a specific area 
will join the line of the theatre. We would like the relationship 
between the caravan and local representatives to be as fluid as 
possible. 

We will make the center and the region, those who create and 
those who receive, as interchangeable as possible. To take 
something from Tokyo to Osaka and something from Osaka to Tokyo 
is nothing new. But why has it been so difficult to create a 
situation where Tokyo is not the center of things, where some¬ 
thing from Osaka is performed in Nagoya and something from 
Sapporo performed in Sendai? The flow of the mobile theatre, 
making Tokyo just another locality, will further radicalize Theatre 
Center 68/69 f s thinking. 

Compared to our permanent theatre, the mobile theatre will probably 
be more pulse-like and more direct. Yet, the reverse remains 



a possibility. In either case, while the two will remain opposing 
experiments, they cannot be independent of each other. 

O It may be said that, on the surface, the permanent theatre’s 

tenacity and the mobile theatre’s rootlessness are two extremes 
of dramatic presentation. Shingeki has continually ignored these 
two extremes, choosing production forms somewhere in between. We 
will repossess the body of contemporary theatre as a medium whose 
range stretches to these two extremes. 

2 

•■130-Second Songs and 30-Hour Carnivals 


a 

b 


In accordance with our goal of creating a theatre able to accommo¬ 
date 20 to 5000 people, we will explore every level of theatrical 
expression, from a 30-second song to a 30-hour carnival. 

Performances will, in other words, be a mixed bag. Beginning with 
traditional dramatic presentation, they will avalanche from songs, 
dances, one-liners, agit-prop, promotions, readings, record concerts, 
film screenings, standup comedy, slapstick, Noh and Kyogen, through 
lectures and panel discussions, to demonstrations, carnivals, parties, 
and mass meetings. 


c 


d 

e 

f 


The most feasible system seems to be to work up pieces from five 
to thirty minutes in length which may be organized freely to 
fit each individual situation. Each piece should not be inflexible 
but should incorporate variations rapidly interchangeabIe to meet 
the requirements of each time, place and situation. 

Although there would be nothing particularly wrong with performing 
plays already performed in the repertory theatre, this should remain 
our second choice. Our goal must be to see how far we can fly on 
the wings of antidramatic, i.e. anti-Shingeki , expression. 

We must create a union of serendipity and artistic excellence. 

The absolute discipline of a small group of actors will be necessary. 
This goes for writers and directors, as well, of course. The same 
thing is necessary in our permanent theatre, but in our mobile 
theatre especially we will be seeking a qualitative leap in the 
texture of expression. We will have accomplished nothing by merely 
compressing what we have been doing all along. The accomplishment 
of a breakthrough in quality is more than a problem of skill or 
the lack thereof. 


g 

h 


The meaning of ’’quality’ 1 is all but completely unrelated to 
individual attempts to transcend Shingeki acting taboos through 
the hocus-pocus of Art. We remain firm in the belief that theatre 
is a group enterprise and that theatrical creativity lies in the 
vibrantly alive relationships between real people. 

The structural unit of the mobile theatre will be the act, 
created by individuals or small groups. Each unit must be given 
ample time to rehearse and work itself up to the peak of precision. 
This is obvious. But it does not mean that we aim at the perfection 
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of each unit or each individual f s Art. 

How long must we wander around with Shingeki’s old hat pulled down 
over our eyes? It is so close to us that we tend to forget what 
it is. "Shingeki is the name applied to the particular variety 
of modern theatre native to Japan." 

The question before us is how close we can come to an authentic 
relationship with the multiplicity of things held captive till now 
within the impervious walls of the theatre. There is sex, for 
example, and there is labor, too. 

In contrast to the permanent theatre, where theatre troupes— 
specific groups, comprised of actors, directors, and staff—are 
responsible for each production, there will be no such unit as the 
’’troupe" in the mobile theatre. The reasons must be obvious. We 
will not limit those who appear in the moible theatre to Center 
actors but will seek continuously to include other professional 
actors, students of theatre, amateurs, as well as people from 
extratheatricaI areas like vocalists, musicians, and dancers. We 
will also welcome the participation of nonspecia Iized people 
and the general public, and we will do everything possible to 
encourage such participation. 

If, through the mobile theatre, we can realize the above goals, 
the theatre troupe as an independent entity will, to all intents 
and purposes, disappear. We do not consider disgarding the 
troupe concept altogether an immediate possibility. Presently 
comprising Theatre Center 69/69 are two complete troupes and twenty 
to thirty other individuals. Furthermore, the possibility is good 
that, out of these, new troupes will be born and new troupes from 
the outside added. 

The reason that we insist on maintaining a plurality of theatre troupes 
is that we have as yet not exhausted the potential of these troupes 
as small groups whose obstinacy and egocentrism remain sources of 
creativity. Were we now to do away with the concept of the theatre 
troupe, the Center would become nothing more than a middle-sized 
troupe in its own right, and the Center’s deceftira Iized, multilevel 
structure would be lost. Unqualified demands for the dispersal of 
all theatre troupes are tantamount to unilateral disarmament in the 
face of the enemy. Until the troupe form becomes essentially 
meaningless, that is, until the Center as an antitroupe is firmly 
established, we must make do with theatre troupes. 


"The Problem of Audiences 

What is an audience? So long as the audience remains the opposite 
of the theatre troupe, this question will remain unanswerable. It 
is*for no other reason that organizations like Roen exist. 

The stage and the seats, isolated from each other by the pros¬ 
cenium arch. There are the mammoth theatre companies to guarantee 
one side and mammoth "audience organizations" to guarantee the other. 
A marvelous division of labor. Although the stated goal of Roen 
is to turn theatre over to the workers, what it does in fact is to 
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push the workers further into the uncomfortable seats provided the 
modern spectator. They insist upon the distinction between stage 
and gallery, those who create and those who receive, and even as 
they are fragmenting the audience, they have the gall to think that 
they are unifying them with the theatre by babbling incantations— 
the workers ! the masses! 

Just as the mobile theatre is entirely different from the permanent 
one, we also demand of ourselves the development of entirely new 
concepts of the audience to conform with each. We have no interest 
in new production forms unless they force us to create new concepts 
of the audience. 

It goes without saying that our plans must be laid realistically 
and with meticulous care. In order for our system to be self- 
supporting— in order for it to include the living expenses of 
actors and staff, which we have never had to pay before—we must 
attract a fixed number of spectators to each performance. 

We intend to make full use of both preexistent techniques and 
those developed through our own experience in order to make 
this possible. We must, however, create a new rationale for 
their application and then push every technique, old cor new, to 
the very limits of their potential. We might try the system of 
mass patronage by reworking the old idea of theatre clubs; and our 
permanent theatre will already have begun to change people's 
attitudes and customs regarding the theatre. We will develop 
cooperative relationships with organizations nurtured by other 
genres as well as with groups directly concerned with theatre— 
schools, unions, clubs, local societies. In order, though, to avoid 
becoming just another audience organization , the quality of the 
organizers in each local group will be of vital importance. 

Yet, it is also obvious that we will get nowhere if we limit ourselves 
to the experience and methodology we have at hand. No matter how 
ruthlessly these are employed they will never allow us to crush 
mammoth audience organizations like Roen and gala big-money 
productions. An important breakthrough is necessary. Their 
methods and ours must be entirely different in every respect. 

To repeat, a troupe is an organization for the purpose of creating 
theatre. Insofar as it accepts theatre for what it is today 
and hopes only for survival, a troupe is impotent and must depend 
upon bureaucrats and moneylenders to mobilize its human and 
fiscal resources. Either that or it must include compact versions 
of the same in its numbers. Today, the company that tries to function 
as a pure theatre troupe is signing its own death warrant with the 
blood of its actors. 

What we are seeking is a kind of total theatre. But the total theatre 
of which we speak has nothing whatever in common with that of people 
who imprison Brecht and Artaud within theatre walls and then boast 
of having created something ff richly signi f icant. ” We do not want a 
thing called total theatre. We seek to create an ongoing totality 
of theatre, a theatre that is the concrete manifestation of an 
incessantly mutating, tempestuously energetic movement. What we 
seek, therefore,is nothing less than total theatre as a movement . 
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I Consequently, all of the projects described here—regardless of 
the extent to which they might seem to exceed the limits of our 
ability—must not be treated separately but must, at all costs, be 
accomplished together. Our present thinking is based on four areas 
of activity—a permanent repertory theatre, waI I-theatre, education¬ 
publishing, and a mobile theatre. But, again, distinctions between 
these areas are made for the sake of convenience only. In discussing 
the- four areas here, we have broken them down into about 200 
independent points, but, as we begin to work, each area will blend 
with the others; new perspectives will be born through interaction; 
by trial and error we ourselves will change; and out of the process 
new categories, difficult to name and more difficult to define, will 
be created. 

■ 

J We wiI I point to this nameless, total movement and call it theatre. 

We have, for better or for worse, begun Theatre Center 68/69. 

If our vision of the theatre proves to be nothing more than an 
expression of the need to escape modern theatre, it will in no 
way be exceptionaI. 

1 To free theatre from the framework of modern theatre is to free 

the audience from the uncomfortable seats of the modern spectator. 

So long as those who create and those who receive remain separate 
categories, laudable notions like "audience participation" will 
remain nothing but sonorous phrases. Nor may we limit this 
problem to "the problem of the audience." In total theatre as a 
movement, it is not only the myth of the artist that needs to be 
destroyed, but the myth of the audience as well. 

m The spectators themselves remain spellbound by the romance of being 
members of a modern audience. We decry theatre as a mutual 
admiration society. We are sick to our stomachs of the smug, 
self-satisfied attitude of the modern audience that, having put 
their money down to see a show and having leveled their tedious 
bombasts afterwards, they have in some infathomable way participated 
in the theatre. 

C 

l I guess when we began the Center we were thinking in terms of 
a rather pure distinction between the "permanent theatre" and the "mobile 
theatre." We were concentrating on the image of permanence, but there 
was something missing, so we started to get interested in the idea of 
mobility. It’s gotten to the point now, though, where we ? ve lost the 
sense of a difference between "permanence" and "mobility." We don T t 
want to have a permanent base to push off from in various directions. 

I don ! t mean to blow the thing up all out of proportion, but frankly, 
what we’d Iike to create is "mobile permanence." I don T t know, I guess 
I just won’t feel right until I T ve had a chance to see what "motion" looks 
like in the flesh. There’s a tendency for the movement to be an office 
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someplace and for the troupe to be a building. So that T s why, more 
than anything else, the theatre bui I di ng f s got to move. I’m not 
particularly concerned with what develops inside the moving theatre. 

Of course, when we’re doing it we ? re doing our own play, but that’s 
obvious. What we mean when we say that ours is a mobile theatre is 
not just that you can see one of our plays there, but that a theatre 
with a real hard sense of reality about it will actually be moving 
from one place to another. But I don’t want to settle with that 
image either. Rather, to give an extreme example, I think it would 
be best if the theatre itself could travel around, and when it arrived 
at a place, then content would be added. It wouldn f t be bad if our 
next production could be something like that, too. 

O 

Up till now, people have forced the concept of theatre and the reality 
of theatre together, and, as a result, theatre’s become a system. 

Actually, though, theatre’s bigger than that, both as a concept 
and as a reaIity. 

The idea that the proscenium arch is a kind of system derives from 
the fact that it is the form which theatres must take. We object to 
the proscenium arch insofar as it represents the system of modern 
theatre. There f s not much point in making a stink about the proscenium 
arch per se. Up until now, we’ve taken our plays around the country 
to be performed in community centers and progressive rented halls. If, 
by continuing to perform in rented halls and community centers, we become 
trapped in the system of which they are a part, then we face the neces¬ 
sity of performing our plays somewhere else. 

I believe street theatre to be ineffective for the same reason. I’m 
still not able to imagine the fantastic world that is theatre emerging 
from the powerful system that rules the streets. I don’t believe you 
can produce anything more with street theatre than the feeling of 
seeing a play in the street. Street theatre has nothing to say about 
theatre. The most that it might be able to do is become a surrogate for 
modern theatre, eventually taking its name. 

I think theatre is theatre. In that sense I’m a traditional man of the 
theatre. I don’t think theatre is the penultimate end, but I do believe 
that theatre can only be fulfilled by its own means. I’m extremely skepti¬ 
cal of the illusion that by doing something ’’theatrical” you’ve done 
the theatre bit and that’s all there is to it. I despise the soft¬ 
headed belief that by carelessly dashing out into the street you’ve 
performed an act of theatre. You’re only going to get swallowed up 
by the social order of the streets themselves. If pure political 
demonstrations were called street theatre, I wouldn’t have any objection, 
but you run into an enormous problem when you just try to combine 
theatre and the streets. 

** 

With regard to our mobile theatre, though, we're often asked if the 
space inside the tent isn't going to be the same no matter where we 
set it up. But that's exactly why it will be so exciting, if you 
ask me. The outside of the tent, for instance, may always be the 
same, but at the moment you see that tent in the context of a different 
city, it changes—it has to change. In each town, the tent wiI I 
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manifest a different sense of foreignness. In other words, the fact 
that the tent is an alien body to the people of a town will create a 
relationship of tension between those people, the audience, and the 
actors, for the actors will be forced to feel that they are part of some¬ 
thing alien. Much of the success of the mobile theatre will depend upon 
the omnipresence of this sense of being alien. Even if the inside of 
the tent is always the same, the people who perform there will constantly 
be reminded of what lies outside. Even the most commonplace theatre, 
compared to a poet’s study or an artist ? s studio, is a highly available 
place to a society. We must never lose the sense of being surrounded. 

Take the way Kara Juro puts it, for example. He says that whatever 
surrounds the tent is its backdrop. The thing is that you just can’t 
think of it as a backdrop. There’s a fantastic gap there, and it f s that 
gap between our sense of the tent’s setting and the sense .of the people 
of each place that will make the mobile theatre so dynamic, so interesting. 

In other words, we’ll be going through a process exactly the opposite 
of the one Kara describes. Wherever we go, there’ll be a consistent 
sort of experience emanating from the tent. I mean, when the people who 
have entered the space inside the tent—which will not change 
regardless of where it appears—leave, they Ml take something with them 
which stands in contrast to the town from which they’ve come. 

What will they do having seen the play? Nobody’s going to run out of 
the tent and try to move mountains, but they will be aware that the 
physical space of which they are a part today will reappear somewhere 
else tomorrow. The relationship between them and that space cannot 
be a simple one. Because the tent will be a public phenomenon, leaving 
public remnants of its existence wherever it appears, we will remain 
a living experience even for the peopIe whom we ! ve met only once in 
some distant town. The mobile theatre is a movement for us, you see, 
and the pieces of ourselves we leave in each place are what I’m calling 
mobile permanence. 

3 

^^Since we use the word "movement” anyway, we might as well admit 
to wanting to move in big and explosive ways, but at the same time 
we want to maintain a permanent, immobile program to help us keep our 
feef on the ground. Perhaps the most original thing about the Center 
is that we first publish a fixed program and then go about fulfilling 
it as quickly and as best we can. As with everything we T ve done so 
far, this will a I so be the case with the mobile theatre. For one thing, 
we’d like to develop a new interplay of ideas with our audiences through 
the way we mobilize them. I don’t believe, for instance, that it will 
really make much difference in our production that the actors are 
going off to regional cities to organize—that "they will have new 
experiences as actors" or that "they will understand their work 
better by explaining it to people around the country." What will 
really make the difference, and this is what we’re really after, 
is the concrete reassessment of the difference in the way the actors’ 
explanations are t*aken in each locality and the way the actors express 
themselves on stage. The lack of any such attempt to appraise, in con- 
crete terms, the differences in the ways people handle ideas has always 
been the greatest pitfall of movements like ours in the past. There’s 
always abeen a tendency to take the easy way out by pinning the blame 
for poor theatre on the movement or on one’s organization, or, if not 
that, to take the reverse attitude and reiterate the distinctions 
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between the movement and theatre. Of course, it f s no simple matter, 
but to catch the point where ideas differ and the ways in which they 
differ, to find the words to express the differences, is the most 
important work remaining to be done. For example, if the actors can 
get a hold on those differences, it would naturally be reflected on the 
stage. The new theatre that we envision in the Center is not going 
to be the result of any lucky fluke; it must be the result of a concerted 
effort to pin down specific, concrete findings like the one I've just 
described. 

4 

I The impression I got when I first read Marat/Sade is going to be 
the fundamental motif in our production. I don't want to do a faithful 
production of Weiss's play, but rather a dramatic reconstruction of my 
impression of that play. But I guess my impression of the play is a 
bit more complex than just the feeling I had when I first read the 
translation of The Persecution and Assassination of Jean-Paul Marat as 
Performed by the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton under the Direction 
of the Marquis de Sade . I've also got photographs of 
the production Peter Brook directed, as well as images of the West 
and East German productions floating around in my head. The various 
interpretations governing each of these three utterly dissimilar 
productions combined with the photographic images gives me an astounding 
sense of difference which, in turn, has convinced me that this is an 
extraordinariIy dynamic and multifaceted work. 

There's nothing in the least strange about this. In the end, Weiss 
wasn't able to push his ideas to the limits of their implications. What 
interests me is how to make theatre out of the inability to make straight¬ 
forward statements about those things to which straightforward statements 
are inappropriate. In the case of Peter Brook, or anybody else for that 
matter, in each production so far, a degree of certainty has been imposed 
on those things about which Weiss himself was uncertain, by emphasizing 
certain ideas over others. For example, when the play as a whole 
is performed within the framework of madness, that is, when tension 
is created between madness and sanity, Marat's peculiar indecisiveness 
is explained. Or, if the Four Singers (who Weiss claims represent the 
masses) are made totally awakened beings, everything else in the play 
falls into place. I don't want to make everything so nice and tidy. 

While having everything develop in parallel, I also want our uncertainties, 
Weiss's uncertainties, to remain alive and to actually appear on stage. 
Anyway, that's where the play begins. 

At the same time—and I suppose this will get a little abstract—I want 
to combine Weiss's play with an analysis of the process of class 
consciousness. I'm convinced that class consciousness is the reflection 
of class interests. If you accept this major premise, it's 
easy to build a model of class consciousness. There is bourgeois 
consciousness, proletarian consciousness, and the class consciousness 
of the petit bourgeoisie. But I get the distinct impression that 
analyses of class consciousness have, up until now, only been carried 
out bathed in the light of a future when all class consciousness will, 
supposedly, have vanished, and, on the other hand, in terms of a 
totally pervasive bourgeois society, the extension of bourgeois society 
as it f i rst'appeared. But to force bourgeois consciousness arid prole¬ 
tarian class consciousness off to opposite extremities of history like 
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that is to presuppose salvation through a historical dialectic. At 
present, the class consciousness of the petit bourgeoisie is being 
ignored, because it is assumed to be disappearing. When I talk about 
class consciousness, though, I try to choose a given point in the 
flow of petit bourgeois consciousness and examine the physicaIizations of 
that consciousness that emanate from there. That was the case in my 
play about the Beatles and the one about the Hell’s Angels and the 
latest one about Nezumi Koz5. And that will also be the case as I 
examine the fragmentation of the class consciousness of one petit 
bourgeois intellectual, Peter Weiss. 


To be honest, I don’t really have much of a sense of what it 
means to adapt. I think that the act of adaptation is automatically 
included in the act of directing a play. I seem to be under the 
mistaken impression that directing means to butcher a long play down 
to half its original length and create something new out of it. This 
time, though, I think I’d Iike to make *a more conscious attempt at 
adaptation. This time, too, I’m not the only one whose imagination 
will be involved, since I’m working in tandem with Saito Ren and 
Yamamoto Kiyokazu. The play will be organized around what I call the 
’’causeway of dreams.” This is a phrase I’ve made up, and it’s meant 
to describe the point or the process where what one believes to be 
fantasy suddenly surges toward reality. In our play, the Birds will 
be dancing in what might easily be mistaken for a completely fantastic 
world. Suddenly, the causeway of dreams opens, and the real Hell’s 
Angels invade through it. The place where the Birds are dancing 
becomes the inside of the tent, and it gradually becomes clear that we 
are no place but exactly where we are. The rest, I suppose, is better 
seen than explained. 




Month 

Date 

Prefecture 

City 

PI ace 


October 

5 

Tochigi 

Utsunomiya 

Sports Center 6:00 


ff 

6 

Tochigi 

Kanuma 

Imamiya Shrine 6:30 


ft 

7 

Tochigi 

Ashikaga 

Watarasegawa Nakabashigiwa 

6: 

ft 

8 

Gunma 

Takasaki 

Takasaki Keizai University 

6: 

ft 

9 

Gunma 

Maebashi 

Maebashi Park 6:30 


ft 

10 

Gunma 

Tatebayashi 

Sannomaru Park 6:30 


ft 

1 1 

Tochigi 

Mashiko 

Ch5min Center Field 6:30 


ff 

12 

no 

performance 



ft 

13 

Nagano 

Okaya 

Shimin Kaikan Plaza 6:30 


tf 

14 

Yamanashi 

Kof u 

Maezuru Park 6:00 


ff 

15 

no 

performance 



ft 

16 

Ch i ba 

Ch i ba 

Chiba U. Medical Dept. Soccer 





Field 6:30 
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ft 

17 

Ch i ba 

Nod a 

Minami Bowling Lanes 6:00 

ft 

18 

1 barag i 

Mi to 

Mi to Station Minami 
Umetatechi 6:00 

If 

19 

1 baragi 

Tsuchiura 

Kameshiro Park 6:00 

ft 

20 

1 barag i 

H i tach i 

Hyahyodai Jid5 Koen Park 

ft 

21 

Fukushima 

Koriyama 

Shimin Kaikan Park 6:30 

ft 

22 

no 

performance 


ft 

23 

Fukushima 

Fukushima 

Kyoiku Kaikan Park 6:30 

ft 

24 

Miyagi 

Sendai 

Nishi Koen Park 6:30 

ff 

25 

Miyagi 

Sendai 

tt 

ft 

26 

Miyagi 

Sendai 

tt 

ff 

27 

Miyagi 

Sendai 

tt 

ft 

28 

Yamagata 

Yamagata 

undecided at press time 

ff 

29 

no 

performance 


ff 

30 

no 

performance 


ff 

31 

Tochigi 

Tochigi 

undecided at press time 

November 

1 

no 

performance 


tt 

2 

Ai ch i 

Nagoya 

Nanzan University 5:00 

tf 

3 

Ai ch i 

Nagoya. 

tt 

tt 

4 

Osaka 

Osaka 

Tezukayama Gakuin University 

ft 

5 

Osaka 

Osaka 

Osaka University of Art (Gei 

tt 

6 

Osaka 

Osaka 

Osaka Castle Park 

ft 

7 

Osaka 

Osaka 

tt 

tt 

8 

Osaka 

Osaka 

Hattori Ryokuchi 

tt 

9 

Osaka 

Osaka 

Osaka Castle Park 

tt 

10 

Osaka 

Osaka 

tt 

tt 

1 1 

Osaka 

Osaka 

ft 

tt 

12 

Osaka 

Makikata 

undecided at press time 

tt 

13 

Osaka 

Sakai 

undecided at press time 

tt 

14 

Ai ch i 

Nagoya 

undecided at press time 

tt 

15 

Shizuoka 
(Ai ch i ) 

Hamamatsu 
(Toyohashi) 

undecided at press time 
undecided at press time 

tt 

16 

Shizuoka 

Shizuoka 

undecided at press time 

♦t 

17 

Shizuoka 

Fuji 

undecided at press time 

tf 

18 

Shizuoka 

Numazu 

undecided at press time 

tt 

19 

Kanagawa 

Yokosuka 

undecided at press time 

tt 

20 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Musashi Kodai University of 
Engineering 

December 


Tokyo 

Tokyo 

undecided at press time 


The remainder of the schedule has not been decided at press time. 
Information regarding times, places, tickets, and so forth may be 
obtained by calling Jiyu Gekijo (The Freedom Theatre) at (03)- 
404-3891. 


The next issue of Concerned Theatre Japan will carry the complete 
translation of the mobile theatre play The Dance of Angels Who 
Bum Their Own Wings , a day to day account of the mobile theatre f s 
journey, and the schedule for 1971. 
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With the remarkable development of various means of communication, the world 
has become smaller and international relations are becoming closer and closer day 
by day. As a result, nowadays, more and more foreigners have come to take 
interest in Japan and things Japanese, and they have been struggling through 
Japanese with the poor literature they can get at home and abroad. 

This useful book, designed to give the self-taught student a working knowledge of 
colloquial Japanese in only four weeks, has been written with four principles in 
mind—that the major patterns of expression in spoken Japanese must be 
presented in the order designated by their structural and semantic correlation; that 
all grammatical explanations must be based on a scientific description of the 
language; that differences in styles of expression must be set out clearly; and that 
accent must be indicated at all times. Colloquial Japanese in Four Weeks makes 
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That imitations have begun 
to peck at the flanks of real 
things is nothing new. Real 
things are not just things. 
Because they insist upon being 
veal things, imitations appear. 
Theoretically speaking, imita¬ 
tions are always offensive to 
real things, while real things 
constantly assume a defensive 
posture toward imitations. 

This is because imitations 
internalize a testimony against 
which real things can offer no 
rebuttal, just as an unexpected 
photograph will reveal a new 
side of the face we are used to 
seeing only full-front in the 


Akasegawa Genpei (27), member of 
the self-styled uItra-avant-garde, 
has been linked with the T-37 
[counterfeitingU Incident as the 
counterfeiter of one-thousand- 
yen bills.”* I was swept by an 
incredibly strange sensation, as 
if, suddenly one morning, I had 
seen my sister turn into a mam¬ 
moth tin toy. And then, aside 
from my own surprise, I began 
to worry for the future of the 
Asahi Shimbun . 

They had taken my copy of 
the one-thousand-yen bill, linked 
it up with the T-37 Incident, 
and made imitation news. They 
had forged news, an achievement 







on 1y siightly inferior to the 

1-37.J,mLdao..t.famar,l.£.co. un+er 


I have taken mo re than....a 


the p 1 y re £ f Shot 6 k u Ta ishi 

had been printed on the T-37 
counterfeits, to be viewed with 
curiosity, and no little misun- 
derstandi ng. 

The Asahi Shimbun had 
introduced ’’imitation art” to 
the techniques of mass communi¬ 
cation and had come prancing 
out as the ’’self-styled avant- 
garde” of the newspaper world. 

I was concerned about how far 
the Asahi Shimbun would carry 
this new task of counterfeiting 
the news. As long as it had 
decided to give imitation news 
a try, despite its many draw¬ 
backs, I wished that it would 
take heart and keep up the good 
work. 


real things. ’However,asfate 
would have ft, a queer object, 
what might well be called an 
imitation imitation, appeared 
brazenly before me during my 
quest. (The arrival time of 
queer objects, it might be added 
has, since Kafka wrote ’’suddenly 
one morning,” always been 
suddenly one morning, without 
fail.) 

It came sliding through the 
crack under my door on the 
morning of January 27. I opened 
that copy of the Asahi Shimbun 
[[newspaper]], looked, and was 
left speechless. There, heading 
the articles on the third page 
in all its glory, was an article 
that began, ’’Young artist 









In order to create an 
Imitation of something, it is 
first necessary to examine the 
real thing. Real things, though, 
are not easily observed. 

Cameras have focal distances. 
If a subject leaves the permis¬ 
sible focal range by coming too 
close, it is impossible to take 
a picture. If, for example, a 
piece of thread is stuck to the 
lens, no matter how many times 
the shutter is opened no image 
will be left on the fiIm. In 
order to take a picture, a 
certain distance must be estab¬ 
lished between the thread and 
the camera. The same thing is 
true of the human eye—there 
is no guarantee that the things 
closest to us, closest to the 
eye, will be the most easily 
observed. 

For instance, a man cannot 
see the inside of his eyelids. 

In order for him to be able to 
do so, his eyelids would have to 
be cut off and held at a distance. 
But this would be accompanied by 
a certain degree of physical 
resistance on the part of the 
subject, and it would be impos¬ 
sible to preserve undamaged the 
object to be observed. Thus 
such activity is anathema. 

Paper currency, best 
represented by the thousand-yen 
note which passes through our 
purses between our work- and 
mealtimes, is very much like eye¬ 
lids. 

We understand the monetary 
system as revealed truth, and 
currency, the ’’perpetrator’’ of 
that monetary system, is our 
tireless companion; it remains 
as intimate a part of our lives 
and labor as eyelids; it creeps 
shamelessly into our pockets, 
but, aided by the irrefutable 
speed of its passage, it allows 
no inquisitive glances; we are 
wrapped in the long chain that 
pulls it; we lack the time to 
yank that chain back; that, 
too, is anathema. 

The human eye incorporates 


this defect, this blind spot. 

Bacteria infect the eyelids 
with trachoma. Because of the 
swelling that results, the abili¬ 
ty to discriminate objects is 
impaired. When not only the 
eyes are affected, but the entire 
body succumbs to the disease, we 
for the first time notice the 
malfunction. But in the as yet 
untroubled body, the defect in 
the eye continues to go unat¬ 
tended. When we try to observe 
things with these structurally 
defective eyes, a certain type 
of ’’movement” is necessary, 
not only in the ’’eye” itself but 
in its relationship to the object 
viewed. 

I once apprehended a thou¬ 
sand-yen note that had dive- 
bombed into my pocket, before it 
had a chance to escape. In order 
to put a stop to an unobserved 
offense, the first thing to do 
is wrench a confession from the 
offender. 

Magnifying glass in hand, 

I performed a precise analysis 
of the bill and copied it on 
a panel two-hundred times its 
size. The picture, which I 
copied while remaining emotion¬ 
ally aloof from the task, was 
shit realism—not socialist but 
capitalist realism. It was not 
the design on the flag to be 
planted at the end of the quest 
but a map of the road we are 
presently walking. It was, in 
short, a certain way of torturing 
the perpetrator of the crime, the 
currency. 

This was a method of observ¬ 
ing the criminal but no way of 
discovering the crime. 

Just as two fixed points on 
the earth are necessary to make 
astronomical observations, the 
contradictory movement of the 
observer is necessary to make 
observations on the ground. In 
order to make observations, the 
method of isolation/concealment 
might be employed. 

If we were to isolate and 
conceal the countless objects 
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lying dormant in our everyday 
lives—all the chairs in the 
world, for example—what would 
be the result? All the tables 
that went with the chairs would 
become observable. Or rather, 
the people who had been sitting 
in the chairs would have to 
stand at the tables, knees 
slightly bent, crouching down, 
or the legs of the tables would 
have to be made longer so they 
could eat standing up; or the 
legs of the tables would have to 
be made shorter so that people 
could work lying down; at the 
same time, the number of hand- 
straps in the commuter trains 
would increase; barbers would 
need footstools; people f s legs 
would get fatter; handrails in 
movie theatres would multiply; 
and the number of Ionesco’s 
plays would decrease by one. By 
the time things had gone this 
far, all the rules in the world 
would have been broken, and, 
at the same time that the trans¬ 
figuration of tables and human 
activity had isolated the entire 
principle of chairs, the world 
system that defines chairs and 
their proper function would 
have become observable. By the 
same token, in observing the 
world—including human beings — 
one thing at a time could be 
isolated and concealed and thus 
brought under scrutiny. The 
isolation of all clothing; the 
isolation of all nails. 

Take the ’’strike.” At first 
glance, it seems like nothing 
more than a fight for higher 
wages, but as an instance of the 
isolation of labor it might con¬ 
stitute an opportunity for obser¬ 
vation. The difficulty is that 
strikes today do not constitute 
a complete isolation of labor. 
They are not real strikes, be¬ 
cause the labor system, the 
principle offense, does not 
appear completely, in all its 
comp I exity. 

Just as in the case of the 
chairs in which people perpetu¬ 


ally sit, if all currency, upon 
which life depends, or to which 
all the functions of life are 
linked, were isolated and con¬ 
cealed in one enormous vault, the 
monetary system for money (the 
table for the chair) would lose 
its place, and the omnivorous 
system of private ownership 
would emerge in frantic commotion, 
like a mole coming out into the 
bright Iight of day. 

In other words, if construc¬ 
tion of such an enormous vault 
were possible, this would be the 
very best way to observe the 
world. And that is why a cashbox 
welded shut is a model of isola¬ 
tion, and why a chair wrapped in 
cardboard and string, too, con¬ 
stitutes such a model. 

An enormous vault, however, 
is not the only method of isola¬ 
tion, nor is an enormous bank 
note in which to wrap the world. 

In short, isolation is not the 
only way to isolate. Looked at 
conversely, multiplication and 
infusion could also become 
methods of isolation for observa- 
ti on. 

Make a massive increase in 
the supply of chairs. The world 
would be completely buried in 
chairs, and chairs to sit on would 
disappear. The actual increase in 
the production of nuclear weap- 
ons--weapons which cannot be 
used, has headed them in the 
direction of this kind of isola¬ 
tion—the intentions of their 
producers notwithstanding. 

The same thing is true of 
money. It might be a good idea 
to make counterfeit money in 
order to increase the supply, 
or making large quantities of 
real money might do as well. The 
point is to increase the world’s 
supply to the point of saturation. 

(One thing must be pointed 
out here. The observer is the 
world’s concerned onlooker. 
Although his contact with and 
agitation of the things around 
him produce actual changes in 
those things, the concerned on- 
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looker’s goal is not to foment 
such changes but only to observe 
them.) 

In any case, when there are 
real things and imitations, 
if the fact that these are real 
things and those are imitations 
is overlooked, what exactly is 
the difference? Is it the dif¬ 
ference between the Bureau of 
Engraving and the local print 
shop, that is, the difference in 
who makes them? Or is it a 
matter of the fact that the rich 
use real bills while the poor 
use imitations, that is, the dif¬ 
ference in who uses them? 

Either way, it makes little 
difference to the observer, 
whose only interest is in in¬ 
crease. They are both thousand- 
yen notes. Real things are not 
absolute things. Real things 
are the embodiment of a dictato¬ 
rial system of coercion which 
maintains that they are real. 

It might be worth noting 
in passing that the work of 
mine that has encountered certain 
legal difficulties (which was not 
my intention) is not a forgery 
of a thousand-yen bill but a 
copy. The difference between a 
copy and a counterfeit thousand- 
yen bill, or, for that matter, 
a "real” thousand-yen bill, is 
that, both in terms of intent and 
in terms of the thing itself, 
the copy is unusable:' it is the 
image of a thousand-yen bill 
stripped of its function as paper 
money. 

A counterfeit bill does 
everything it can in order to 
take the place of real money; 
on the surface identical to real 
bills, it crawls about and 
through them, being put to use. 
But the copy is entirely differ¬ 
ent from, and stands opposed to, 
real bills. It is a wooden 
sword—a good-for-nothing, a 
bald-faced lie. It is the map 
of a thousand-yen note to replace 
the map of the road — it serves 
no actual function but only 
points the way. It differs 


from the 2OOx enlargement in that 
it is also a model of guanti- 
tative increase. 

The copy does not have any 
direct aggressive potential vis- 
a-vis the real thing; it is a 
loophole through which to view 
the battle between real things 
and 'imitations which was insti¬ 
gated in the world of existing 
objects by the totalitarian 
system of real things. It is 
only a hint at how to observe. 

Ironically enough, the 
copied one-thousand-yen notes, 
created for the purposes of 
observation, were isolated by 
the law before the real ones 
could be. To the observer, 
as well as to the artist or the 
scientist, misunderstanding and 
interference are fated to be 
constant companions. Alas. 

The imitation person might 
appear as the next item for 
investigation. There could be 
an increase and infusion of 
counterfeit, imitation people. 

As with the thousand-yen notes, 
what would be isolated and con¬ 
cealed would be the private 
ownership system governing the 
eye IidIike existences of body 
and mind. 

—February 1964 


*The T-37 Incident was a highly 
successful counterfeiting of one- 
thousand yen notes in the early 
I960 f s. It was the indirect cause 
of the government’s scrapping the 
old notes, the notes upon which 
Akasegawa r s copies are based. 
Akasegawa was thus indicted and 
tried after the notes he had copied 
had already gone out of use. It 
may also be worth noting that 
Akasegawa’s copies of the thousand- 
yen note were slightly smaller than 
the real notes and were and were 
printed in monochrome green, on 
ordinary brown wrapping paper, 
three to a sheet. Akasegawa f s 
copies were printed on one side 
of the paper only. —ed. 
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For presentation before the Thirteenth Criminal Division of the Tokyo 
District Court by defendant Akasegawa Katsuhiko (Genpei) as the final 
statement of his views regarding the charge that he did willfully and 
with premeditation violate the law by copying currency and/or securities 

(signed) 


Akasegawa Genpei 

(Katsuhiko) 


May 16, 1967 



I would like to state my 
views as simply as possible. 

This trial was recessed 
for six months after the prose¬ 
cutor rested his case, and 
during that time I considered 
^arTG¥s--reasons~wf>y this trial — 
might have started. My 
first conclusion was that there 


men, attempted to apply one 
law to one of my actions. The 
same sort of method is used in 
artistic works. It is called 
the montage or depaysement , 
and, although these are now 
-thocrght ta 'be- etas^ *- ^ 

niques, they remaif most pro¬ 
vocative. 


are laws whose existence is 
a virtual secr et. Take, for 
'exampTe^^RTs law prohi bTTTng“~‘ 
the copying of currency and 
securities: Neither I, nor the 
witnesses, nor the special 
counsels here had ever heard of 
such a law. As can be seen 
from this example alone, there 
are secret laws governing our 
daily lives, even if we are not 
conscious of the fact. 

Secondly, there are the 
police, who are permitted to 
carry guns. That is to say, 
there are people who maintain 
a physical ability to restrain 
us. This trial started because 
the Metropolitan Police Board 
and the Public Prosecutor ? s 
Office, a certain group of 


. t: 4n brief, my^ct of copy- 

..-____ 

not the sole reason why this 

trial is being conducted. Of 
course, without my action there 
would have been no trial; but, 
similarly., there would have 
been no trial if there had been 
no law, either. If we 
performed the same prescribed 
actions every day—if all the 
painters painted 

the same motif, say Mount Fuji, 
in the same way; if all singers 
sang nothing but songs of. bliss 
every day; if all movie theatres 
showed the same documentary of 
the Olympic Games all year round, 
there would be no problems and, 
in all likelihood, no trials, 
e i ther. 
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But needless to say all of 
our actions do not follow a 
schedule, nor do they always 
satisfy us. While we perform 
unconscious acts, impetuous acts, 
and clearly intentional acts, 
we human beings also commit a 
wide variety of other acts which 
deserve to be called indescrib¬ 
able. Yet we do not know what 
sort of laws lie concealed 
around us nor how they wiI I 
suddenly be combined in a mon¬ 
tage with one of our actions. 
Nevertheless, to ignore such 
laws is the act of one who seeks 
to explore the mysteries of man¬ 
kind and the secrets of his envi¬ 
ronment, the act of the artist; 
and there also is the birthplace 
of new art and new awareness. 

Although I am talking about 
ignoring the law, I am sug¬ 
gesting, not anything particular¬ 
ly dangerous, but only that art 
has no need of laws. Laws do 
not tell us to do this or do 
that, they do not order us to 
make certain things; laws tell 
us not to-do this and not to 
do that, they order us not to 
make certain things. This is 
the principle upon which laws 
are based. There can be no doubt 
that the law exists in principle 
to maintain tranquility and 
peace, but the fact remains that 
the law does restrict our actions 
and that it will, under no cir- 
cumstances, guide us to greater 
creativity. Should we directly 
confront the law, this becomes 
amply clear, and, conversely, 
should the world enter a state 
where nothing whatsoever happens, 
the law would be satisfied. 

To view this fact from a 
clearer perspective, it should 
be noted that the law cannot be 
found to encourage zigzag or 
whirlpool demonstrations. This 
stems from the fact that the 
present system, the system of 
monopoIy capitaIism, which dic¬ 
tates the character of our pres¬ 
ent laws, has no need for revo¬ 
lutions. Similarly, the law 


has no need for the creation of 
new art or of new ideas. So 
long as we simply do not come 
into contact with it, the law 
remains totally unconcerned 
with the existence or nonexist¬ 
ence of art. Even if art does 
in fact exist, everything will 
be all right if only it does 
not expand beyond its present 
bounds; that is, even if it 
should disappear for lack of 
growth, that would be better 
than for it to infringe upon 
the law's sphere of control. 

Hence, just as the law 
is unconcerned with whether or 
not art exists, in terms of 
creativity, art has no need 
whatsoever for the power of the 
law. That power is more than 
unnecessary. History attests to 
the fact that, in terms of 
creativity, it is a positive 
evil. 

Having no need for each 
other, art and the law face off. 
One is completely defenseless 
while the other comes armed with 
pistol and manacles. This is 
unfair by any standards. Nor 
would art be much better off 
provided with a pistol of its 
own. The question remains, how¬ 
ever, as to the meaning of one 
party f s sitting in judgment 
upon the other. Under the 
present circumstances, no ver¬ 
dict can constitute judgment. 

To put it another way, it 
is like trying to measure the 
value of an apple with a set 
square. Moreover, the law now 
being applied to my copy of 
the thousand-yen note was 
established in 1895, before 
apple cultivation began in 
Japan; it is, if you will, like 
a set square based on the Chin¬ 
ese system of weights and mea¬ 
sures in a metric world, and 
for all attempts to make accu¬ 
rate calculations with it, the 
answer simply does not come out 
right. To force the answer to 
come out, pistols and manacles 
would surely be needed. I can 
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The photograph above is a scene from Akasegawa f s trial taken by the court. 


well understand how an apple's 
having value might be a most 
vexing problem to one equipped 
with only a set square, unable 
to measure it. 

The round apple is also a 
man's round head. Within the 
confines of that head, impervious 
to the incursions of the set 
square, within the imagination, 
no act, however dirty, antiso¬ 
cial, destructive, violent, or 
dangerous, can become a crime. 
That is how very impotent the 
mind of man remains. 

Art exists only within the 
confines of that round skull. 

For that reason alone, all 
possibilities beckon us to the 
center of that round world, to 
its infinitely small spaces. 

Then, within the space inside the 
skull, which corresponds, out¬ 
side, to the limits of space it¬ 
self, we become giants, we 
bend and twist space as we 
will, and we try to discover 
the control tower that runs 
it all. The on Iy crucia I 
thing is that the inside of 
the skull, too, is part of 
the body. Thoughts and 
images must derive strength from 
the body. They require physical 
strength. 

In terms of a picture, 
for example, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the nature of the image pro¬ 


jected from the center of the 
mind onto the inner walls of the 
skull, the picture, which is 
forced out through the two holes 
opened there called the eyes, 
requires canvas and paints, 
then brushes and the strength of 
the arms. This is how a clas¬ 
sical painting Iives. 

Conversely, the painting, 
which is visual awareness to 
the viewer, that is, color and 
form to the man who can see it, 
as it would be starchy, tactile 
awareness to the blindman, is 
really nothing more than a 
canvas and paints. Discharged 
thoughts are a mutually agreed 
upon code called language, melo¬ 
dies are sound waves produced by 
plucking catgut with a sharpened 
piece of bone, and love scenes 
in the movies are shadows on the 
emulsion of the film. To expose 
these images for what they are, 
or to expose the real, physical 
shape of things obscured by a 
screen of illusions, is one of 
the directions in which contem¬ 
porary art is moving. 

But, accurately speaking, 
the activities of contemporary 
art do not constitute an 
expose at all. The fact that 
a painting is canvas and paints 
at the same time that it is 
a landscape, and the fact that 
a movie love scene is really 
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shadows on the film are 
things we have known all along 
or things understood easily 
enough if only we would look. 

Nevertheless, we do not 
understand. In fact, we knowing¬ 
ly buy our tickets and enter the 
theatre, watch the shadows on 
the screen and weep. Our tears 
are not necessarily called for 
by the shadows on the screen. 
Irrespective of the specially 
lit material of the screen, 
the substance of the images 
reflected in our eyes and recon¬ 
structed in our minds demands our 
tears. There is a kind of agree¬ 
ment between us. An agree¬ 
ment between the darkness of 
the theatre and ourselves that 
we shall identify the repro¬ 
duced reality, which the shades 
of light and dark on the film try 
to express through cinematic 
imagery, with the full-blooded 
reality that lies outside the 
theatre. 

To relate this to my copy of 
the thousand-yen note, just as the 
scene in the movie is actually 
only shadows on the film 
projected onto a screen, we are 
aware from the first that paper 
money is nothing more than a 
sheet of paper imprinted with 
a design. Nonetheless, however 
wealthy we might be, we find 
it impossible to casually tear 
this paper up into small pieces 
and fling it into the wastebasket. 
Within that piece of paper, 
imprinted with its design and 
known as paper currency, is 
invested an extralegal value, 
symbolic and illusory. As with 
Pavlov’s conditioned reflexes, 
paper currency appears to us 
with such value, invested in it 
by virtue of repeated daily use. 
Conversely, our daily lives are 
invested with symbolic and 
illusory value by paper currency. 
The relationship is a reciprocal 
one. 

Within paper currency, 
therefore, a miniature of the 
state is hidden. The quality of 


daily life which lies in the cor¬ 
respondence between us and paper 
currency is the confidence to 
which the prosecutors have referred 
in their explanations of the 
charges against me and in their 
arguments, saying my actions "en¬ 
danger society’s confidence in 
paper"currency." However, in 
creation, and in the pursuit of 
art, in science, too, for that 
matter, and in the creation or 
discovery of anything new, the 
time arrives when that daily 
routine, that confidence, must 
be destroyed so ruthlessly 
that even we must recoiI from the 
blow. 

To reiterate, the fact that, 
while we are under the influence 
of an illusion about paper printed 
by the government, we continue 
to use that paper as money is the 
same as shedding tears over 
filmed shadows projected on 
a screen. Yet today, at the same 
time that we shed our tears, in 
order to reconfirm that what is 
reflecting the shadow images 
is really a screen painted 
silvery white, we are pressed to 
explore the texture of that 
screen between filmed shadows, even 
as we remain under their spell. 

Movies exist only in movie 
theatres. In a lighted movie 
house, deprived of its darkness, 
the screen appears for what it is. 
However, in the case of paper 
money, there is no single switch 
that will remove the surrounding 
darkness, for it inhabits every 
corner of our daily lives. It 
is in these dark regions of our 
lives that the machinery of the 
state has its vanguard outposts. 

And with these bases for support, 
illusory values are established. 

In order to reconfirm the real 
nature of paper currency, 
which could well be considered 
the symbol of the subconscious 
pattern of our daily lives, the 
method employed in a movie 
theatre is beyond the ability of 
the individual artist. The 
reverse of that method becomes 
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necessary. In short, it becomes 
necessary, in a place outside 
the government mint, to create 
thousand-yen notes that are not 
thousand-yen notes, thousand- 
yen notes that cannot be used. 

The subconscious routine 
of our daily lives is equipped 
with protective coloring that 
conceals it from view. When we 
consider that subconscious 
daily routine, it becomes 
necessary to try and ferret out 
its origins, its seIf-conceaI - 
ing raison d’etre, in the wide 
range of its manifestations. 

The explanation of the 
charges and the prosecution’s 
arguments contend that my 
actions "endanger society’s 
confidence in paper currency." 
This, however, is a rather 
crude interpretation, respon¬ 
sible for a major misunderstand- 
ing. It is, in fact, a con¬ 
fusion of the public and 
private sectors of life. 

Arts’s destruction of the 
subconscious routine of daily 
life cannot succeed outside 
the relationship of consulting 
individuals. This is certainly 
an area to which the set square 
of the law cannot be applied. 
Currency devoid of "confidence" 
and lacking "investation,’’ 
currency that is nothing more 
than a piece of paper printed 
by the government, currency 
on the same level with hand¬ 
bills and scraps of newspaper, 
becomes a substantial entity 
only within the individual’s 
mind. An investigation of 
this world would require 
that the set square be 
discarded and that investiga¬ 
tors break and enter the skull. 

At this point, the 
cognitive form known as the 
ohjet makes its appearance. 

It is an indispensable tool 
today in considering such 
phenomena as "confidence" and 
"subconscious routine." 

The first thing to be 
called an ohjet, and the thing 


we remember most symbolically 
as such, was a urinal. And 
the man who coined the word was 
a Frenchman named Marcel 
Duchamp. It was just after 
the First World War, at about 
the time the world’s first 
socialist revolution, the 
overturning of the former 
social order, took place in 
Russia. 

Duchamp took the toilet 
out of the lavatory and brought 
it into the museum; he dis¬ 
played it lying on its side and 
and, as was the custom with 
other works of art, affixed to 
it a title, "The Fountain," 
leaving the maker’s name for 
a signature. Needless to say, 
this created something of a 
scandal at the time. But was 
the world’s confidence in 
urinals shaken? Or was there 
any fear that its confidence 
would be endangered? There are 
no records, for instance, 
indicating that all elimination 
of liquid wastes over toilets 
stopped, that people turned to 
other expedients, such as mak¬ 
ing their water against the 
trunks of trees, or that 
all toilets were dismantled. 

And just as we did before 
Duchamp, we continue to 
urinate into the toilet. 

The reason is that oh jets 
do not exist in art museums or 
in lavatories, but within the 
expanse of our minds. They 
are one cognitive form. The 
urinal in the art museum is the 
prototypical physicalization 
of this insight called the 
objet. That is why, although 
we see through the toilet and 
recognize it as an objet , we 
are also confident in it and 
do not doubt it, for it 
continues to function as a 
toilet, receiving human waste 
and carrying it safely into 
the sewers. 

The same thing can be 
said of my copy of the 
thousand-yen note. By means 
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of a copy, we can reconfirm 
that real currency is paper 
imprinted with a design and 
that its functional value is 
founded upon an agreed-on 
illusion supported by the 
subconscious routine of our 
daily lives. Should a man f s 
confidence in paper currency 
be destroyed when he first 
makes this discovery, it would 
prove that he was something of 
a fool, but there would be no 
change in the fact that it was, 
in fact, paper currency pro¬ 
duced by the government, main¬ 
taining a social function as a 
medium of exchange. As with 
the aforementioned urinal, 
even as we see through to 
the real nature of paper 
currency, we continue in the 
knowledge that it is a medium 
of exchange enabling us to 
purchase the commodities we 
need. But is this properly 
called "confidence"? 

For instance, when curren¬ 
cy first came into use, there 
was something called gold dust. 
As gold dust has no definite 
form and may easily be spilled 
and lost, it was placed in 
a bag marked, for instance, 

"two units 1 worth." I believe 
this to be the prototype of 
our paper currency but the 
people of those days doubtless 
lacked the necessary faith 
in the markings on the bag and 
opened it to weigh its 
contents. The contents were 
gold dust, so it retained its 
value regardless of its shape; 
even if it was fed into the 
fire and melted, the resulting 
solid material stiI I main¬ 
tained the same exchange value. 
Our present paper currency, 
however, is, in a manner of 
speaking, a bag with no gold 
dust inside. The fact that it 
can still be employed as a 
medium of exchange is the 
result of an agreed upon 
illusion, an inbred "confi¬ 
dence." It is certainly the 


most obvious manifestation of 
the symbolic material being 
used by contemporary art 
today in dealing with the 
problem of "images and 
"reaIity." 

We are aware that our 
present-day paper money is a 
bag with the gold dust taken 
out, but we are also accustomed 
to going out and using it, 
without a second thought, to 
buy things. A copy of a 
thousand-yen note standing 
between us and real paper 
currency does not "endanger 
society f s confidence in paper 
currency"; it demonstrates, 
rather, that the relationship 
between us and our currency is 
mediated by confidence built 
on custom alone, and it at¬ 
tempts to analyze this fact. 

But beyond the problem of 
currency itself, what is this 
thing called confidence? It 
is the enforced presumption 
of or desire for the concrete 
existence of the unknowable; 
it is also the form taken by 
obstinately ersistent 
discredited ideas. 

If paper money were seen 
as being supported by this sort 
of confidence, the very idea 
that a copy could "endanger 
society f s confidence in paper 
currency" would be seen 
as patently absurd. But 
what is this thing called 
"society f s confidence"? Per¬ 
haps this is something compre¬ 
hensible only to those who 
make use of a set square. Or 
perhaps it is something 
definable only in its own 
terms. 

The 1895 law, prohibiting 
the copying of currency and 
securities, which I am charged 
with having violated, states 
that "it shall be prohibited 
to manufacture and/or sell 
objects that bear a resemblance 
to coins, government-issue 
paper currency, bank notes, 
federal or prefectural bonds." 
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What constitutes a ’’resem¬ 
blance”? What are the limits 
implied? There is no stan¬ 
dard of judgment written 
anywhere into this law. It 
may be used and twisted accord¬ 
ing to the needs of the men 
with the Chinese set square, 
which means, in short, that the 
law is as good as meaningless. 

With alI due respect, 
to have been bound for the 
past three years by this 
logic of ’’equivocality” and 
’’questions of confidence” has 
been nothing short, of an 
infringement of my personal 
freedom. I should like to 
be informed of exactly who has 
been endangered by my actions? 
Who has sustained injury? I 
have been indicted by the 
Public Prosecutor and forced 
to stand trial. But the 
idea that I have offended 
’’society’s confidence in 
paper currency” is, in reality, 
nothing more than an illusion 
abetted by the law. The 
fact of the matter is that I 
am the victim of that illusion. 
That is the real substance of 
this law. Consequently, in 
this final statement of my 
views as the injured party 
in this case, I wish to demand 
that all charges against me be 
dropped. 

In contrast to the 
gentlemen of the Public Prose¬ 
cutor’s Office, who have been 
blessed with an incomparable 
chance to study contemporary 
art, I have been deprived of 
an enormous amount of time 
which I might have spent 
creating contemporary art. 

And I further believe that 
the court has been deprived of 
a great deal of time and labor 
that might better have been 
spent in the conduct of trials 
on behalf of the indignant 
victims of murder, arson, and 
theft. 

With all due respect, to 
describe the conduct of this 


trial, the gentlemen of the 
Public Prosecutor’s office 
listen to us lecture on 
contemporary art, all the 
while receiving their norma I 
salaries for work performed, 
while we must conduct the 
lectures with lunchboxes in 
hand, paying all of our own 
expenses. Our conscientious¬ 
ness and awareness of our 
weighty responsibility as 
teachers has supported us in 
this endeavor, but, nonethe¬ 
less, the extent to which we 
have been victimized here may 
perhaps be thus measured. 

Furthermore, I am the 
artist who made the copy of 
the thousand-yen note, and, 
because I am concerned with 
the analysis of my work and 
the direction it takes, I 
have allowed myself to overlook 
the damages I have sustained. 
But if one considers_the 
printers, Messrs. I to and 
Yasumasa, a I so -on trial here, 
the nature of these damages wiI 
will become amply clear. These 
two gentlemen printed for 
business reasons work that I 
as a customer requested and 
were subsequently indicted with 
me. These two gentlemen are 
completely unable to mitigate 
with the curiosity of the 
artist, the impact of the 
damages they have sustained in 
this trial. This trial, which 
has interrupted their business, 
is a nuisance beyond all 
description. The annoyance 
and damage inflicted by this 
trial, obvious to all, have, 
in fact, been sustained by all 
the defendants and iheir 
Iawyers. 

How might we reply to the 
insults we have had to bear? 

We do not carry manacles, nor 
pistols either. We are 
completely unarmed. 

The pistols and manacles 
employed, with the enforcement 
of the law as their pretense, 
to obstruct work on the copy 
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of the thousand-yen note, the 
thousand-yen note as objet, 
are themselves objets. We 
will observe these new objets 
and gain new insights from 
them. The field of art grows 
ever broader, its area so 
vast as to be unrecognizable 
except from a distance. We 
are, all of us, in that area. 

That is about all I have 
to say in closing. 


Chronology 

1963 

January: First printing of 
copies of the one-thousand-yen 
note. 

February 10-15: One-man show 
at the Shinjuku Daiichi Gallery, 
Tokyo. Public exhibition of 
the copies of the one-thousand- 
yen note. 

February: Second printing. 

March 4: Third printing. 

April: Fourth printing. 

May 7-12: Group show at the 
Shinjuku Daiichi Gallery with 
an exhibition of both the 
copies of the thousand-yen note 
and the 200x enlargement. 

August: T.V. discussion on 
NET (Japan Educational Tele¬ 
vision) where thousand-yen 
bills were burned. 

October 14-19: Group show at 
the Naiqua Gallery. Exhibition 
of packages wrapped in thousand- 
yen bills. 

1964 

January 8: First visit from a 
police inspector. 

January 9: Volunatry appear¬ 
ance before the Police Board. 
Deposition taken. Some bills 
retained. 

January 19: Original copper 
plate retained. 

January 27: Asahi Newspaper 
report. 

February 8: Appearance before 
the Police Board. Deposition 
taken. 


February 12: Written protest 
to the Asahi Newspaper. 

March: Police Board report 
sent to the Tokyo Public 
Prosecutors Office. 

1965 

January 15: First appearance 
befdre the Public Prosecutor. 
January 27: Copied bills 
retained. 

August 10: First public trial. 
Statements by Akasegawa, I to 
Sei, Yasumasa Shigeru, 

Takiguchi Shuzo, Nakahara 
Yusuke, and others. 


September 

10: 

Second 

trial . 

September 

14: 

Thi rd 

tri a 1 . 

September 

21 : 

Fourth 

trial . 

September 

28: 

Fifth 

trial. 


October 8: Sixth trial. 

October 12: Seventh trial. 
November 21: Ninth trial. 
Prosecution demands six months 
imprisonment at hard labor for 
Akasegawa, three months for 
the printers. 

1967 

May 16: Tenth trial. Final 
pleas entered. Testimony_by 
Akasegawa, Takiguchi Shuzo, and 
others . 

June 24: Eleventh trial. 

Verdict of guilty. Three months 
imprisonment at hard labor 
suspended sentence on one-year f s 
probation for Akasegawa; one 
month suspended sentence with 
one-year ? s probation for the 
pri nte rs. 

July 7: Appeal to the Tokyo 
Higher Court. 

November 13: Tokyo Higher 
Court rejects the appeal. 

1969 

January 18: Appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

1970 

April 24: Supreme Court 
rejects the appeal. 

September: Everything 
impounded by the police 
returned except for the copper 
pI ate. 
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The Zero-Yen Bill 

In 1968, during his trial, Akasegawa came up with yet another idea for 
observing the world and especially the monetary system that governs it. 
This was the technique of consumption and inclusion. Akasegawa T s 
theory is that by producing veal zero-yen bills and exchanging them 
for the established government currency (without, of course, ever 
spending the money received) he will eventually be able to replace 
all of the money in the world with zero-yen bills which, although 
they are veal , have no value. 

As the editors of this magazine feel this to be a worthy cause, we are 
prepared to offer our readers an opportunity to exchange their paper 
currency for 100? genuine zero-yen bills. The price of a zero-yen 
bill is $2.00 or the equivalent. No checks will be accepted. Orders 
should be sent by registered mail; and zero-yen bills will also be 
delivered by registered air mail to insure against theft. 
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THE BEBfiAE OF LOVE 

Mikoshiba Shigeru 
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Kara Juro 
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Ri Reisen 







from left to right Kara Juro rT Reisen Maro Akaj 
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Okubo Taka 
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From The Classics 


The Offspring of Little Devil Deku 


Once upon a time, there lived a happy couple. 

One day,^when they were working in the field, a whirling tornado 
suddenly attacked them. The farmer's wife was sucked up into the tornado 
and whirled high into the air. She was whirled and sucked higher and 
higher. She had been kidnapped by the tornado. Some time later she 
regained consciousness. It was the sound of her own fall to earth 
that brought her back to her senses. She looked around but could not 
tell where she had landed. She did not recognize the mountains that 
surrounded her. She felt completely lost. 

Then she saw a man coming toward her.' "What is this place called, 
please?” she asked, but from the answer the man gaver her, she realized 
that she was hundreds and hundreds of miles away from her home. As 
the man was a bachelor, she decided to stay where she was and marry 
him. 

After seven years of marriage, they had a baby boy. He was named 
Deku, and the family of three lived happily. But the truth is that 
the man was a devil, so the newborn baby Deku had a little horn on 
his forehead. He was a smart little boy and helped his parents a 
great deal. Father devil loved him very much. 

Now, the husband who had been left behind by his wife could not 
forget her even after many years had passed. He began to travel in 
search of his lost wife, walking in the direction the tornado had 
taken. 

One day, when Deku was working in the field, he saw a wrinkled, 
shabby old man walking toward him, looking very dejected. As Deku 
was a clever lad, he realized immediately that the shabby old man 
was his mother's former husband. The old man told him about the 
tornado of seven years before. Deku rushed into the house and told 
his mother about the man. The wife recognized him as her first 
husband, but she could not decide what to do. She was very, very 
afraid of the deviI. 

Evening came and the devil returned. ”1 smell human flesh!” 
he cried. 

His wife replied, "There's no human being around here. A little 
while ago we ate barbecued sparrows. Perhaps that is what you smell.” 

But the devil opened the closet where the old man was hiding. Deku 


The two folk tales printed above are translations of folk tales from 
Tsugaru, an area of Aomori prefecture in northeastern Japan, retold 
by Mr.'Saito Tadashi and used with the permission of Mirai-sha Publishers. 



was terribly worried and pleaded with the devil. "Father, please 
promise that you won f t eat the man in the closet." But father devil 
answered gruffly, "I won’t promise anything. You see, I really want 
to eat him." 

Deku thought a moment and then came up with an idea. "All 
right, but why don’t you give him a chance? If he loses, you can eat 
him." The first test was in making straw rope. Deku gave the devil 
old, rotten straw, but he gave the old man straw good and proper. While 
the old man was finishing up his third bunch of straw, the devil was 
having so much difficulty handling the straw that stuck to his hands 
that he was not able to make any rope at all. 

The next test was bean-eating. Deku gave the devil a sack of beans 
with sand mixed in, but he gave the old man a sack of cooked beans 
mixed with sugar. While the devil was spitting out the sand, the old 
man finished eating up all his beans. But the devil would not admit 
defeat. 

Night was approaching. "This was all a joke, you know," the 
devil said, and he took the old man into the back yard, saying he wanted 

to show off his new cauldron. As soon as the old man looked into the 

cauldron, the devil pushed him in and threw on the lid. 

"Deku, bring me some firewood. I ’m going to cook us something 

delicious," he exclaimed. But Deku knew what his father was up to, so 

he brought a wooden pestle instead of firewood. 

"What a fool! This is no firewood. Run and fetch some firewood, 
quick!" shouted the father devil impatiently. 

This time, Deku brought a lot of chopsticks. The devil was in 
a rage. "You blockhead! Mil go and fetch the firewood myself. You 
stay here and watch the pot." Then Deku helped the old man out of the 
cauIdron. 

Deku, his mother, and the old man rushed to a boat in the river 
and started rowing in the direction of their old home. Returning 
from the mountains with the firewood, the devil discovered what 
had happened. Huffing and puffing with rage, he bent over and 
started drinking up the water in the river. The river began to dry 
up, and the boat was drawn almost into the devil’s mouth. 

Then Deku shouted, "Mother, pull up your skirt!" When Deku’s 
mother had hurriedly exposed her buttocks, he started patting her 
bottom with a spatula. It was such a funny sight that the devil 
could not help laughing. Water gushed from his mouth and nose, and 
the boat floated down the stream. After some time, it arrived at 
their old home. 

The man and his wife resumed their life together, but Deku was 
really a devil’s child, after all. Every day he would bite the hands 
and noses of the neighbor’s children. Their parents complained 
a great deal. Deku realized that this meant his life was reaching 
its end. 

One day, Deku said to his parents, "I’m causing our neighbors 
so much trouble, please allow me to die." His parents cried, but 
they decided to do what their son had asked. They put him on a 
cutting board and chopped him into small pieces. Deku’s skin flew 
into the air and turned into mosquitoes. His innards turned into 
lice, and his bones turned into fleas. 

To this day, Deku’s offspring continue to hunger for human 
flesh. 
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Told by Mr. Fukui Hisashi> 70 years old , 
Hirosaki-shi> Aomori prefecture. 



The Cat that Danced 


Once upon a time, there lived a warrior in Tsugaru. He was 
living happily with his wife and a daughter who was rapidly approaching 
womanhood. 

One day, the warrior had to go to his lord’s castle, so he went 
out leaving his wife and daughter at home. The warrior said to his 
wife, "I won’t be long,” and to his daughter, ”Be good.” It was a 
warm spring day, and the sky was hazy. The peaches and the cherries 
were in full bloom. Something happened and the warrior’s wife also 
had to go out, so the daughter was left alone in the house, sewing by 
the fireplace in the kitchen. An old grey cat lay curled up napping 
beside her. There was not a sound to be heard in the house. 

Then the cat woke up as if he had suddenly remembered something. 

He looked around with his enormous eyes wide open and walked toward 
the daughter. ”Hey!” he cried. 

The daughter was so surprised that she turned quite pale, but she 
replied, ”What is it?” 

The cat continued, ”You must be feeling lonely, since your mother 
and father have gone out. I’ll dance for you.” Running to the chest 
of drawers, he jumped up on top. of it and got a little polka dot towel 
which he wrapped around his head Iike a hat. Then he stood up on his 
hind legs like a real dancer. 

’’Don’t ever, no never, underestimate cats. 

Cats can wear clogs. 

Cats can walk with a cane. 

And they come to you in polka dot kimono. 

Nya, onnyaga-nyaga-nyaga,” 

sang and danced the cat. ’’Isn’t it amusing? Shall I do it for you again?” 
he asked and repeated his performance. 

After he had finished dancing, he took the towel from his head, 
folded it neatly and put it back on top of the chest of drawers. ’’You 
mustn’t tell your mother or father that you saw me dancing,” he warned. 

” I f you do, you’ll have to die!” Then he returned to the fireplace 
and again curled up beside it. 

Evening came. Both the warrior and his wife returned. They noticed 
that their daughter did not receive them as cheerfully as she usually 
did. They noticed she was white as a sheet. ’’Why are you so pale?” 
they inquired. ’’Aren’t you feeling well?” The daughter went to 
bed early that night. Her mother asked her again and again what 
had happened, but the daughter would reveal nothing. 

It was getting very late, but the daughter could not fall asleep, 
and finally she told her mother the story. Her mother got terribly 
angry and exclaimed, ”lf that’s the case. I’ll throw the cat away in 
the mountains first thing in the morning!” 

Next morning, the mother entered her daughter’s room to get the 
cat, but he was nowhere to be found. What she found instead was the 
pillow kicked away from the bed and the head of her daughter lying on 
the floor. She had been bitten to death by the cat. 

The warrior and his wife searched near and far, but there was 
no cat to be found. 


Told by Mrs . Saito Taka, 76 years old, 
Mogi-machi, Hirosaki-shi, Aomori prefecture. 
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Man: 


The elephant launched its 
attack on me more plodding than 
charg i ng. 

It was in April 1962 that 
Betsuyaku Minoru f s The Elephant 
was performed by The Free Stage 
[Jiyu Butai, later known as the 
Waseda Little Theatre (Waseda Sho- 
gekij5)] at The Actor f s Theatre 
[Haiyuza GekijBH as their first 
production. At the time. The 
Elephant did not strike me as a 
particularly easy play. I remem¬ 
ber that Suzuki Tadashi, who 
directed the performance, stressed 
in the program the newness of 
the "language” Betsuyaku had used, 
but, to be perfectly frank, I was 
not able to get a firm grasp on 
the essence of that newness at 
first. The imagery he employed 
seemed, at times, altogether too 
much in the spirit of the lyric 
poetry and fairy tales of a 
not-so-distant past, and, what is 
more, his conversations seemed 
obviously meant as "anti theatre." 
Beyond these thoughts, I hesitated 
to acknowledge the newness Suzuki 
claimed. Nevertheless, even 
though I might have dismissed 
Betsuyaku ! s language as an anti¬ 
quated counterfeit, the fact 
that an as yet unexperienced, 
ponderous, and troubling rhythm 
persisted deep within those famil¬ 
iar sounds bothered me. I began 
to stammer that my resistance to 
the play was a perfectly valid 
response, but it seems to me that 
the real problem was that, at the 
time, I was simply unable to 
create a sure connection between 
myself and The Elephant. 

Good evening, everyone. I 

am, if you will, the moon. In 

the sky, round and full. Or . 

. . or a fish . A lone Iy 


fish, if you will. 

Now, as I go back and reread 
the play, I find it almost impos¬ 
sible to imagine why this succinct 
and lucid work was once so diffi¬ 
cult for me to comprehend. As 
soon as the curtain rises, a 
gaunt young man begins to address 
us. "Good evening, everyone." 

He wets the index finger of his 
right hand, tests the wind, and 
softly announces, "lt f s blowing." 
But, no sooner have the words 
left his mouth than his convic¬ 
tion wavers, and he is forced to 
add, "It might be better to say 
that it is not blowing." Just 
exactly who is he, a fish or the 
moon? Is the wind blowing or 
is it not? In his recent essay 
"On the Function of Language in 
the Theatre," Betsuyaku wrote: 

It is on the fact that 
Vladimir and Estragon are 
actually on the stage and on 
that fact alone that dramatic 
conditions must be established. 
The questions of where the 
two of them have come from 
and why they are sitting there 
are answered by their physical 
presence, and, by the 
same token, the physical 
space of the stage area before 
the audience, too, is as 
self-explanatory as a numerical 
notation.1 

In The Elephant this principle is 
applied uncompromisingly, almost 
fanatically—we cannot know who 
this haggard, tired-looking man 
is, where he has come from, 
what he is about, or anything 
else at all. He presents us 
with a rather long speech, but 
it suddenly dawns upon us that he 
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.. and somtimes 


is not saying anything that 
resembles certainty. ”1 am the 
moon. n "I am a fish." "The wind 
is blowing." "The wind is not 
blowing." It almost appears 
that these remarks, which taken 
alone are perfectly transparent 
statements, have been employed 
solely for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding a context for inconsequen¬ 
tial words like or and if you 
will, solely for the purpose of 
isolating these words and erasing 
the speaker from the scene. 

In short, it appears that these 
remarks have been grouped 
together solely for the purpose 
of excusing the unadorned appear¬ 
ance of a solitary, exhausted, 
unsteady figure. The relation¬ 
ship between the core and the 
complement, the helped and the 
helper is reversed. Or and 
if you will cease to be mere 
signals that we should stop for 
breath in our journey through 
the maze of dazzling images, or 
take yet another step toward the 
goal of more precise and accurate 
meaning. On the contrary, they 
subjugate everything to their 
rhythms, becoming, by sheer 
force, sufficient unto them¬ 
selves. As the play progresses, 
we hear these words becoming 
more and more willful, reprodu¬ 
cing themselves in ever increas¬ 
ing numbers. 

But, if it were only a 
matter of or and if you will 
dragging everything down to the 
lowest common denominator of 
uncertainty, then what Betsuyaku 
has done would be nothing more 
than to reiterate a convention of 
the Theatre of the Absurd which, 
ten years ago, might have been 
uninteresting but which, by this 
time, must challenge the patience 


of saints. When Betsuyaku goes 
about the business of appropri¬ 
ating the special techniques of 
"antitheatre," confusion so 
overwhelming and distortion so 
impenetrable as to be irreducible 
to the conventions of the Theatre 
of the Absurd are born. This 
was particularly so in the case 
of The Elephant, and I do not 
expect that my having found it 
an extraordinarily difficult 
play at the time of its appear¬ 
ance is due to any other cause. 

The nurse "appears out of 
nowhere," and suddenly the man 
is in the hospital. "The 
invalid is laughing, his whole 
body trembling. His half-swal¬ 
lowed laughter continues." The 
invalid with an enormous keloid 
scar on his back seems, from all 

appearances, to be the man T s 
uncie. 

It was also true of the 
first production of the play as 
I remember it, that, with the 
exception of the man and his 
uncle, all the characters in the 
play — including the aunt, the 
nurse, and the doctor—appear 
"suddenly" out of the darkness 
at the back of the stage and 
are, in the same way, just as 
suddenly swallowed up by it. The 
hospital is like a tiny cage hung 
in a corner of the darkness, a 
spot of light that hangs wavering 
there; but even this is a dim 
world, gone in a twinkling, con¬ 
sumed by the irresistible tides 
of the darkness around it. "I f d 
like you to be quiet," says the 
man. "Shhh. Be quiet," says his 
uncle. "I Ml have to ask you 
to be as quiet as possible," says 
the nurse. We have to be quiet. 
Nor is this a dramatic precipice 
for us to plummet from, but 
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I consider. 


rather a sloping frontier between 
life and death, prepared so that 
we might gradually come to know 
and appreciate the darkness. 

"Ever think you f d like to die 
in peace and quiet?" asks the 
young man. He knows that the 
hospital is a rehabiIitat ion 
center oriented not toward life 
but toward death, and that if he 
just sits quietly within its 
half-lit confines, sooner or 
later, so naturally he will hard¬ 
ly notice it, the darkness will 
envelope him. His abuse of or 
and if you will , more than any¬ 
thing else, corresponds to the 
structure of the hospital as a 
frontier. In order to be silent 
he bellows. In order to esta¬ 
blish loquacity as the indicator 
of perfect hush, these scanty 
syllables are, for the moment, 
indispensable props. But, it 
seems that the literature of 
silence is itself a contradiction 
in terms. The work whose sole 
message is "I f d like you to be 
quiet" cannot exist, and, were 
it to exist, the fact of its 
existence would ravage that 
fundamental message. It seems 
perfectly obvious that, if he 
really wanted to be quiet, he 
would not open his mouth to 
speak, and there would be abso¬ 
lutely no need for him to visit 
his uncle T s sickroom, address 
the audience, or continually seek 
contact with others. He wants 
to sit down in silence. If that 
is so, why has he begun talking? 

Man: Ever think you f d like to 
die in peace and quiet? 

Invalid: Not at all. As a matter 
of fact, I think I T d like to be 
murdered before I had a chance 
to die. 


Man: Why? 

Invalid: No idea. I just want 
to live passionately. 

The invalid, unlike his 
quietist nephew, is terrified 
of the idea of dying in his 
sleep. He is driven by the 
nightmare of slipping silently 
into the darkness. He plans to 
flee the hospital, a grotesque 
society, like that depicted by 
Evelyn Waugh and Tony Richardson 
in The Loved One, where the 
transition from life to death is 
meticulously superintended, and 
somehow find his way back to 
"that town." In contrast to the 
indefinable stage before us, the 
invalid T s description of "that 
town" is concrete—a place where 
it is always midsummer, where 
the sun glares down, and where, 
covered with dust and sweat, the 
passersby seem to shimmer in the 
heat. His "passion" is predicat¬ 
ed upon a distorted perspective, 
a confused sense of space where 
what is near is vague and form¬ 
less, and what is far is bright 
and set off in bold relief. 

The invalid must return to 
"that town." Why? Having re¬ 
turned, he will strip in the 
center of town, cut his arm with 
a razor, strike a special pose, 
and then face the crowd of on¬ 
lookers and shout, "l T ve come all 
this way covered with blood. I ? ve 
come pulling my wagon behind me. 
Please applaud me. Give me an 
impassioned round of applause!" 

At that point someone will plunge 
a knife into his belly. In 
other words, his goal in going 
out into the daylight and suffer¬ 
ing is not merely to create 
a truly human, deeply intimate 
relationship with others, but 
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The day he 


rather to achieve—at the moment 
when ’’frank," "man-to-man,’’ 
"authentic" contact has been 
made—an unquestionably personal, 
tragic death, unlike the lukewarm 
superintended death that awaits 
him in the hospital. 

This is the essence of his 
plan; it is the only death 
pattern that he can accept. His 
pathetic yet heroic, death-defy¬ 
ing passion is, of course, an 
empty illusion. To the invalid’s 
nephew, to me, and quite pos¬ 
sibly to Betsuyaku himself, this 
fact is too patently clear, and 
the treatment given his "passion" 
is, thus, appropriate Iy jocular. 
"Somebody laughed." As if the 
invalid himself were aware of 
his situation, his ears search 
out voices laughing at his 
passion. Should he accept 
their laughter—which might well 
be the laughter of us readers and 
members of the audience—which 
threatens to reduce his desire 
"to live passionately" to 
relativity and ridicule, he would 
also be forced to submit to the 
fate of wordlessly being consumed 
by the darkness. He resists. 

And at least I happen to feel 
that, for the most part, his 
"repetitious" conversation with 
his double-chinned, parrotlike 
wife is the last remaining 
weapon of resistance in his 
waning arsenal. 

Radishes are crispy, and 
there are hot and mild varieties. 
When eating rice balls, it’s 
best to leave the garnish in the 
middle until last. There’s a 
concrete wall running along the 
white, dusty road leading into 
town; it’s broken down in places 

here and there, and you can see 
the grass grown up thick and 


high all around. To the invalid, 
the world is a vague frontier 
where nothing at all is certain, 
and he constantly reiterates the 
seIf-evidence of such everyday 
phenomena, persistently testing 
their reality. He needs to pull 
things with some sort of reality 
in around him, no matter how 
insignificant they might seem, 
in order to escape being sucked 
up into the darkness at the back 
of the stage. He is haunted by 
his dream or the silent, black 
sea. He is a shipwrecked man 
with nothing left to support him 
but floating wine casks and 
pieces of debris; for it is only 
the self-evidence of these use¬ 
less items bobbing up around him 
that binds him to "that" glori¬ 
ously sun-bathed town. All of 
which may seem a bit overdone, 
perhaps, but I dare say the 
invalid who endlessly repeats 
his ludicrous, empty redundancies 
is far more heroic than the 
invalid who is to strip to the 
waist and have a knife plunged 
into his belly. If pathetic 
passion is ludicrous, perhaps 
ludicrous passion is pathetic. 

The same thing can be said 
of his walking practice. In the 
empty hospital, after everyone 
has left, the invalid leaves 
his bed and, painfully lifting 
one leg and then the other, 
slowly walks around it. This 
time it is not through conver¬ 
sation with his wife but by 
repetitious physical exercise 
that he devotes himself to 
fleeing the terror of darkness. 
His own leaden body replaces 
his obese, numbly insensitive 
wife and lends his redundant 
actions a certain dramatic 
reaIity. 
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Actually the only scenes 
I can remember from the first 
production, ones which remain 
with me vividly even today, are 
these two. Nor is this simply 
a reflection of personal 
idiosyncracy; rather, it is 
because these two scenes are the 
most superbly theatrical, not 
only in The Elephant but in 
everything Betsuyaku has written 
up to this time. 

Invalid: Left . . . right . . . 
left . . . right . . . 

About the time I saw The 
Elephant, it seems to me that 
I was vaguely concerned with how 
an action as exceptionally simple 
as ’’walking" could be taken into 
the heart of the theatre. I 
was perhaps more literary than 
theatrical and dreamed of staging 
Brecht’s Drums in the Night and 
Measures Taken as well as adapt¬ 
ing Hammett’s Bed Harvest and 
Kafka’s The Castle for the stage, 
but none of my plans could be 
realized unless I solved the 
problem of how to walk on stage. 
Needless to say, I was still 
rather unsophisticated, and 
the only image I had of the 
theatre was of a proscenium 
stage and curtain. To walk. 

To keep walking. If the every¬ 
day reality of these actions 
were totally eliminated, to 
what extent would the world 
described in The Castle or Red 
Harvest be possible? The 
hardness or softness of the 
road through the soles of your 
shoes. The sounds of things as 
you approach or leave them. The 
vista that changes every time 
you turn a corner. The fatigue 
that gradually, heavily accumu¬ 


lates in your legs. The simple 
act of walking melds time and 
space irreversibly together 
and determines the basic texture 
of these novels. Both Continen¬ 
tal Op and Joseph K are half- 
anonymous and thus easily become 
abstract, numberlike characters. 
By relentlessly pursuing them 
as they walk and recording their 
movements, Hammett and Kafka 
awaken in us the gamut of sensa¬ 
tions that accompany the common¬ 
place act of walking and then 
lead us, caught up in these 
comfortable rhythms, unsuspect¬ 
ingly into an undreamed of, un¬ 
common world. We feel that 
Joseph K’s walking and that of 
Continental Op are qualitatively 
the same as the walking we do 
ourselves, and it is for this 
reason that we are made to submit 
to the idea that the infinitely 
absurd paths they walk, village 
roads and streets of puzzles, 
violence, and death, are merely 
the extensions of the thorough¬ 
fares we walk everyday. 

Of course, this kind of walking, 
used easily and relentlessly in 
novels and films, cannot be 
brought unaltered into the 
theatre. Empathy in the theatre 
is, just as the words imply, 
restricted to the emotions and 
the intellect and is denied 
physical expression. The actors 
can spread an earth-coIored 
tarpaulin across the stage, paste 
felt onto the soles of their 
shoes, use a sliding stage, or 
avaiI themselves of the tech¬ 
niques of pantomime, but it will 
come to nothing: we cannot 
forget that they are not walking 
but only pretending to. And it 
is for this reason that, in the 
theatre, instead of the substance 
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running. 


of the act of walking we are 
often provided with its setting, 
the "road" for example. 

Even though I might try to 
reproduce faithfully on stage 
the act of walking as it appears 
in Kafka’s and Hammett ? s novels, 

I will be able to realize nothing 
but the road. And even 
this is nothing more than an 
accouterment, denied categorical¬ 
ly by the act for which it 
was intended, and there is 
hardly a need to go into why 
such "roads" tend to lead us 
nowhere but to metaphysical 
diagrams of the universe. 

In his essay "On the Func¬ 
tion of Language in the Theatre," 
from which I quoted above, 
Betsuyaku meticulously analyzes 
Abe Kobo’s Friends. 2 He 
criticizes Abe because 

Abe pays for the sake of 
meaning what he ought to 
be paying for the sake of 

theatre" 

and, on that account, he 

devastates the stage as 
space which might support 
life, reducing it to a 
merely diagrammatic mise 
en scene. 

Whether it be in Woman in the 
Dunes, The Ruined Mag, or any 
of Abe’s novels, my interest 
derives largely from the intense 
contact one makes through them 
with the obstinate march, the 
pure, repetitious labor of his 
characters. But, as can be seen 
from a comparison of the novel 
The Invaders and the play 
Friends, or the novel and play 
versions of Enomoto Buyd, Abe 


has been unable to find anything 
to rival the qualitative and 
quantitative sensations produced 
by walking and repetitive action 
in his novels. Consequently, 

Abe cannot avoid emphasizing the 
diagrammatic setting in his 
plays, and once this framework 
loses its interest, there is 
nothing left. Is this to be 
theatre’s inescapable fate? As 
soon as one begins saying to 
oneself that, after all, the 
theatre is not concerned with 
action but with the mimicry of 
action, it is already too late. 
Just as with alI other forms 
of expression, the theatre 
too demands not parts but the 
whole of things. It cannot go 
on forever having lost the 
substance of what it is to walk. 

One might well note here 
that, when it comes to the 
hospital in The Elephant, 
sandwiched in between "that 
town" and the darkness, the 
stage area in Betsuyaku’s play, 
too, is fraught with the danger 
of becoming a "diagrammatic mise 
en scene " sworn to the service 
of meaning. The diagram will 
seek people out and gobble them 
up. Should The Elephant become 
merely the tale of a solitary 
invalid who, on the strength of 
some distant image of a death 
steeped in pathos, continues 
to grovel toward an empty "life 
of passion," it would be uninter 
esting at best. Then how has 
Betsuyaku tried to avoid the pre 
ordination by diagram of the 
invalid’s nobility, his comical¬ 
ity, his sadness? How has he 
sought to evade the tedium of 
fulfilling, one by one, the 
prescriptions of the diagram? 

"Was it not noticeable at 



About 


the end of the war that men 
returned from the battlefield 
grown silent? ...” So wrote 
Walter Benjamin in his 1936 
essay on Nikolai Leskov, "The 
StoryteI Ier.The reason for 
their silence is to some extent 
apparent. No matter how much 
one might want to speak to others 
in voluble, excited terms, the 
possibility of having experiences 
rich enough to bear repetition on 
today ! s battlefield has long 
since disappeared. "What ten 
years later was poured out in 
a flood of war books was any¬ 
thing but experience that goes 
from mouth to mouth.” All 
experience had been belied. 
Benjamin repeats the theme 
of the poverty of experience in 
other essays. It seems to be 
one of the motifs that concerns 
him most. His subject in the 
essay on Leskov is ”the death of 
the story." Benjamin has 
sketched for us in extraordinari- 
ly convincing strokes how the 
endless impoverishment of 
experience has led to the death 
of the story. He relates the 
circumstances that inevitably 
led to the decline and fall of 
the beloved art of storytelling, 
with its history as old as that 
of man himself, which we had 
trusted would live on tirelessly 
to the ends of time. Behind 
the persistent demand for silence 
expressed by the quietist nephew 
in The Elephant lies the same 
poverty of experience, the same 
massive, human wall of silence 
built up by the countless name¬ 
less soldiers of our age. 

Man: Uncle, get this through 
your head. Listen. We mustn't 
do anything anymore. Not any¬ 


thing. To do something is the 
worst thing of all. 

This is all he has to say. All 
too aware of his own inability 
to experience, he works fever¬ 
ishly to force the whole world 
into a realm where experience 
is impossible. 

You didn't see Hiroshima. 

But it isn't the experience of 
Hiroshima alone that is eroded 
by the obliterating currents of 
time. I am convinced that 
the experiential impoverishment 
hinted at here as our own debili¬ 
tating disease is an event that 
preceded the publication of 
this play in 1962 by two years, 
that is, the anti-Uni ted States- 
Japan Mutual Security Treaty 
struggle. For better or for 
worse, there can be no aoubt 
that we are rapidly losing the 
ability to take an experience, 
even the tragic death of a 
young girl at the very height of 
that struggle, and give it a 
strong and solid form impervious 
to the passage of time—that 
being the very essence of a 
story—the ability to transmit 
by word of mouth, making of 
others 1 experience our own and 
sharing our own with them. 

Then what of the man's 
uncle? Compared to his nephew, 
who wants to die in silence 
pelted by tepid drops of rain, 
the invalid T s passion seems 
tinged with antique shades. 

Wife: Do you think people will 
reaI Iy come to see? 

Invalid: Of course they 1 I I come. 

I used to pull the old wagon 
round the corner, and they f d 
call from this direction and 
that about how here comes the 
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naked keloid man, and everyone ! d 
come running. Don’t you 
remember? Listen, what if I 
told the story about how old 
Mrs. Yoshida passed away? I 
mean, that’s a pretty gruesome 
story, but. . . . 

Wife: Yes, it is, it’s a pretty 
gruesome story. 

Invalid: That’s it, That’s 
just the story I T I I tell. A 
really horrible story it is, too, 
that one. 

Wife: That is a really horrible 
story. 

Invalid: They’ll all gather 
round. 

Wife: They will all gather 
around, too, won’t they. 

Invalid: From this direction 
and that direction, their wooden 
clogs going clip-clop clip-clop. 

Regardless of how old- 
fashioned and grotesque his 
passion may seem to us, what he 
is trying to do is to salvage 
one story out of the mass death, 
the inorganic plague wrought 
by the atomic bomb. In order 
to do so, a pattern of human 
death must be preserved—not 
the one shown in the bloodless 
rows of numbers provided by 
the newspapers and other organs 
of mass information, but one 
communicable by word of mouth, 
one capable of wide dissemination. 
We should pay close attention 
to the fact that ’’Mrs. Yoshida” 
is the only proper name used in 
The Elephant . The story must 
be hallowed and authorized by an 
individual death of some distinct 
quality, so he tries desperately 
to salvage ’’Mrs. Yoshida’s” 
gruesome end from the mountain¬ 
ous pile of nameless deaths. 

If he were, at that moment, 


unable to make clear the distinc¬ 
tion between ’’Mrs. Yoshida’s” 
peculiar death pattern and that 
of the rest of the charred 
carcasses, his story would have 
failed. And had that story 
failed the passion that was 
driving him toward a story of 
his own would have been proven 
an empty fantasy, for he himself 
was to attempt an escape from 
the hospital specifically for 
the purpose of dying as the hero 
of just such a story. To borrow 
Benjamin’s ideas once more, in 
the past, death was the most 
public event in an individual’s 
life. A man would lie on his 
deathbed, and that deathbed would 
become his throne. But today a 
man about to die is matter of 
fact Iy carted off to some 
sanatorium or hospital. In 
short, even if a man has been 
able to escape the fate of 
becoming one of the indistin¬ 
guishable, charred corpses, his 
modern man’s death will be kept 
a discrete distance from the 
eyes of his fellow men. ’’Sud¬ 
denly in [the dying man’s] 
expressions and looks the 
unforgettable emerges," and for 
the first time "his real life . 

. . assumes transmissible form." 
Insofar as the essence of the 
story lies hidden somewhere in 
this vicinity, it is hardly 
likely that stories might be 
born of nameless deaths, deaths 
grown distant from all. The 
invalid’s wish to be stabbed to 
death in the center of town at 
just the moment when "real 
man-to-man" contact has been 
made consequently repudiates 
modern forms of death, and it is 
reinforced by the desire for 
his death to be, as is depicted 
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in Benjamin 1 s "medieval pic¬ 
tures," a public, as well as a 
private, event. And at that 
point his keloid would be an 
indispensable prop. 

The invaIid f s keloid, 
like the brands carved into the 
bodies of criminals in ancient 
Greece, or like the rose-shaped 
bruise said to form on the 
skin of the chosen in medieval 
Christian society, functions 
as a kind of stigma. Sufferers 
from the atomic bomb and victims 
of cadmium-polluted water sup¬ 
plies burdened with deformities 
of their flesh are forced 
today to Iive as a new kind 
of ghetto-dwelling pariah by 
the frightened, contemptuous 
glances of the people around 
them. The invalid's keloid is 
proof for all to see that 
he belongs to a small group alien 
to the normal social order, and, 
both evil and sacrosanct, it 
compels him toward a cognizance 
of the theatrical elements at 
the very center of his life. 

After having unintentionally 
been the center of attraction 
in numerous "theatrical" situ¬ 
ations, the invalid might well 
have struck upon the idea of 
taking the initiative in their 
creation. He would stand 
at a major intersection revealing 
his keloid, the hideous stigma 
covering his back and, gesturing 
energetically, he would tell the 
story of some terrible experience 
to the people who had gathered 
around. It goes without saying, 
of course, that this is some¬ 
thing very close to the perfor¬ 
mances of premodern, itinerant 
entertainers. "I f d take off 
my shirt, and then, all at once, 
a gasp of shock and surprise 


would rise from the crowd." 
Betsuyaku's image of the post¬ 
war period is bound up with the 
small theatrical acts performed 
on burned-out city streets, 
and thus the invalid f s scheme 
strikes us with particular 
power. We can also assume that 
these images are related to 
some of Betsuyaku T s more recent 
thinking, as well. 

There are cheers and clapping 
hands, people exchanging 
gestures, passing bromides 
back and forth, and the 
rumor of a rumor is secretly 
gossiped with boundless 
excitement. It may only 
be in pI aces like this, 
dazzling as precious stones, 
that we might yet steal a 
glance at the concrete 
reality of theatre.4 

But let us detour for a 
moment. I remember a film 
directed by John Huston called 
Roots of Heaven in which the 
hero, played by Trevor Howard, 
is a middle-aged man who has 
survived the experience of the 
Nazi concentration camps by 
occupying his mind with the 
image of a herd of elephants 
charging across the veldt. 

After the war he becomes the 
tireless organizer of a movement 
to oppose elephant hunting in 
Africa. All of his work ends 
in failure. Finally, he and 
his remaining handful of com¬ 
panions walk the long, sunbathed 
road toward the capital and 
their own imprisonment in a 
last, despairing demonstration. 
However, they are met by the 
police, who salute them with 
a formal presentation of arms. 
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Unexpectedly, there is the 
briefest shot of a full-page ad 
in a magazine the chief of 
police is reading, demanding the 
banning of nuclear weapons, and 
this, to me, was the real point 
of the film. To that middle- 
aged man, elephants were more 
than a simple supply of ivory; 
they were the sacred symbols of 
human freedom to be preserved 
regardless of the mass murders 
committed in the concentration 
camps or by the atomic bomb. 
Consequently, his campaign to 
"liberate” the African continent 
for the elephants has the same 
obsessive, theatrically comic 
sense as the self-sacrificing 
Don Quixote, fighting to 
protect European humanism, 
a dying system of values. And, 
with this much introduction, 
the resemblance between the 
ideas behind The Elephant and 
Roots of Heaven must be obvious 
enough. 

Of course, it matters very 
little, really, what The Elephant 
resembles. I only wanted to come 
to terms personally with the fact 
that this play, in which no 
elephant, nor even an elephant- 
related subject, appears, is 
titled The Elephant . In Huston T s 

case, however, while allowing 
himself to poke fun at his hero, 
in the end, by stretching out 
his hero's march toward the 
capital to what seems an 
eternity, he lends his hero f s 
comic passion a certain dignity. 
As is Huston T s custom, just 
when Western values seem to face 
insurmountable dangers, he 
saves them with acrobatic 
agility. I viewed the film with 
great pleasure, but I do not 
expect that I was taken in by 


this high-handed reversal. The 
hopes the invalid invests in his 
walking practice never come to 
fruition, but I am far more 
convinced by the failure of this 
dusty clown than by the success 
of Huston ! s torch-bearer of 
humanism. They would both 
like to think that they are 
"chosen" people, but somehow 
the ways in which they were 
chosen seem to differ. 

The invalid never wanted to 
lead people but only to perform 
for them. He must have believed 
that, if he could die as a 
performing jester, he himself 
would be fit to mimic, that 
he himself could become the 
stuff of which stories are made. 
But there is no hope of his 
dreams being realized. His 
a I I-important keloid has dis¬ 
colored and long since lost 
the fascination of stigmata. 

His experience has been devalued 
by time. His story, like all 
stories, is the relic of an 
outdated ski II. To try at 
this late date to reconfirm these 
elementary truths is to succeed 
in the pursuit of foregone 
conclusions. But the invalid 
is not making a last-ditch 
effort to put his house in order. 
He has recognized these truths 
and has been driven from the 
first by a terror of them that 
lurked just beneath the surface 
of his passion. He says, 

"That's a pretty gruesome story," 
and his wife replies, "Yes, 
it is, it T s a pretty gruesome 
story;" "A really horrible 
story it is, too, that one," 
he says, and his wife echoes, 
"That is a really horrible 
story." It is through just 
such repetition that Betsuyaku 
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has, in superbly theatrical 
form, demonstrated the fact that 
the very repetition which once 
enriched "the story” and 
enabled it to resist the flow 
of time now serves only to 
vulcanize and devalue experience. 
Seen from the invalid f s point 
of view, though, this redundant 
conversation is the expression 
of his feeble attempt to resist 
the dark impotence that threat¬ 
ens him. The more monotonous 
their conversation, the more 
effectively does it evade 
intellectual diagrammatics, and 
the more able it is to preserve 
powerfully theatrical potential. 
The same thing can be said of 
the invaIid T s*waIking practice. 
The more he tries to walk, the 
more obvious does the impossibil¬ 
ity of walking become. But 
that fact only makes him try the 
more. Furthermore, because 
his walking practice is linked 
to a question central to the 
theatre—the question of 
whether or not people on the 
stage can or should really walk 
as they do on the streets— 
creates a fascinating bond 
between the actor ? s physical 
action and the dramatic action 
of the play itseIf. 

Man: . . . and sometimes I 
consider. The day he sets 
himself to running. About 
whether or not l f ll be able 
to laugh. 


The nephew f s line describes 
his terror of the idea that 
someday somebody might simply 
start running before his very 
eyes and that he would not know 
what to do. By extension, his 
terror demonstrates his ambiv¬ 
alence toward action of any 
kind. But that is not all. Far 
more than the act of walking, 
the act of running is unthinkable 
on the stage, a breach of its 
most fundamental precepts. 
Nevertheless, what does one do 
when one has nothing to do but 
run on stage? The nephew’s 
apprehensions in the world 
of the play are thus reinforced 
by Betsuyaku’s own apprehensions 
in the world of the actor. 

And precisely the same thing is 
true when the young nephew, who 
might as well be quiet, continues 
to speak and finally to yell. 

--Tsuno Kaitaro 

^"Engeki nf okeru Gengo Kino 
ni Tsuite," Hyoron 2, February 
1970 

2 Friends [_Tomodachi^\ , translated 
by Donald Keene (Grove Press); 

Woman in the Dunes [_Suna no 
Onna D and The Ruined Map 
C Moetsukita Chizu H translated 
by E. Dale Saunders (Tuttle) 

^Walter Benjamin, Illuminations , 

Hannah Arendt ed., Harry Zohn 
trans. (New York: Schocken, 

1969) 

^’’Where Plays Dwell” CShibai no 
iru Basho], Dojidai Engeki No. 2, 


Errata 

CTJ 1-2, page 203, Nizo’s line, reading "The neon river," and the 
following line spoken by Che-che-che Okera should come at the top 
of the preceding page. 

CTJ 1-2, page 26 right-hand column, the speech beginning "’Cause, 
see, people don’t understand ..." should be spoken by the marine, 
not by the genera I. 
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act one scene one 


It is dark . A few moments pass after the eurtain has risen, 
and then a single figure enters absently, carrying 
a black umbrella . His demeanor suggests that all people 
do not necessarily aspire to higher things, nor do all 
survivors of calamity necessarily inspire pity . His 
attitude suggests that, for the most part, people remain 
unconcerned . The man slowly rises . At least he appears 
to rise . Of course he has risen, but . . . For a moment 
he seems to test his weight, then sinks under it almost as 
if that were his conclusion . And uneccpectedly his mouth 
opens to speak . 


Man: 

Good evening, everyone. I am, if you will, the moon. In the 
sky, round and full. 

He lowers the umbrella and gazes up into the sky . 

Or ... or a fish. A lonely fish, if you will. For example, 

I shed many tears. They seem almost endless. That is, from 
my point of view, it is all but unthinkable that in times of grief 
I should not weep. My tears are like fine white threads, flowing 
somewhere deep and dark, somewhere that turns me upside down. 

That f s why, for all I know, I might be a fish hanging by my 
tears. 

He takes two or three steps . 

It is a good moonlit night. The kind that makes you want to 
take a long, leisurely piss ... or fall to some faraway place. . 

. . It is not too warm, but, then again, it is not cold either. . . 
The wind is blowing. Of course, it is nothing more than a breeze 
at best. 

He places his index finger in his mouth and, after 
thoroughly wetting it down, he thrusts it into the air 
to test the wind . 

It is blowing. But, this is a delicate problem. It might be 
better to say that it is not blowing. It may just be moving 
very slowly, that’s all. In any event, I have the feeling 
that it is going from here to here. From here to here. . . . 

He reflects for a time . 

At the same time, bit by bit, it is changing its direction, from 
here to here. . . . That is, the situation is rather complex. 



For instance . . 


He folds up the umbrella and places it on the stage as 
if to show the direction of the wind. 

The wind is flowing from here to here. Slowly, that is. At the 
same time, that direction is moving, bit by bit, to here. Then . 
I am here; the moon is there. . . .Ah, how very unexpected. 

Me here, the moon there. And the wind is blowing. I understand. 
I mean, well, I did understand. I have now, probably, begun to 
face in yet another direction. It was always this way. 

In yet another direction. In the direction my tears flow. . . . 
To somewhere deep and dark. . . . If I am a fish hanging from 
my tears, I must be upside down from that direction. 

Man squats down. 

There is a crude, steel-frame bed on the stage and an 
Invalid in it. Next to it sits the Invalid's Wife_, 
slowly eating rice balls. Invalid watches her motion¬ 
lessly. Man's monologue flows over the two figures 
who remain silent from beginning to end. 


Man: 

It was a pitch-black night. Rain was falling. It was a driving 
rain. A regular torrent. Gradually it grew closer. 

He stands. 

Shhh. Please be quiet. Please. I’d like you to be quiet. 

I must be pretty tired. My nerves are on edge. Please, I 
beg of you, be quiet for just a few moments, please. I only 
want to sit' idly in the darkness here. That’s all I T m asking. 

If, if on Iy you’d be so kind as to leave me alone in peace. . . . 

I f m not telling you to do this or do that. I don’t want anything. 
If everyone, when they meet me on the street, would just pass 
me by, paying me no attention, everything would be fine. I 
don ! t want people saying, ff ls something wrong? 1 ’ or ’’Are you in 
pain?” or ’’Has anything happened?” or ’’Are you all right?” or 
”How very unfortunate,” or ’’Please do take care of yourself,” 
or ’’Can I lend you a hand?” I want people to leave me alone. 

And what I’d like instead is for people to forget I exist. Nobody 
knows anything. That’s right. You don’t know anything. For 
instance, when I listen intently to something, I can hear a whole 
range of sounds. Pumped out by my heart, my blood goes groaning 
to every corner of my body. I bend a finger, and every nerve 
in my body creaks. My stomach constantly vomits up melancholic 
humors, in a hoarse and whispering voice. And my intestines, 
coiled like a great snake below it, set up a hysterical howl 
so obscene that at times I cannot stand to listen. I am sitting 
here, in the darkness of many things; and I am waiting. From 
beyond this translucent vapor, he has already plucked me with 
his deft precision. And sometimes I consider. The day he sets 
himseIf to running. About whether or not I’ll be abIe to laugh. 

Two Men in White bear a stretcher carrying a corpse 

slowly across the rear of the stage. Doctor accompanies 

them. Invalid and Wife remain silent and motionless. 
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Man in White: 

Where shall we take him? 

Doctor: 

To autopsy. 

Wife slowly gathers her things together and rises . 


Invalid: 

You going? 

Wife: 

Yes. 


Wife,, her eyes downcast 3 slowly exits . Nurse appears out 
of nowhere . She whispers to Man. 

Nurse: 

Go straight ahead and you 1 I I come to the end of the corridor. 
Turn right. On the right you’ll find a staircase. Climb the 
stairs, and the third room on the right is his. He might 
already be sleeping, so l T ll have to ask you to be as quiet as 
possible. And please maintain silence in the corridors as 
well. And, even if one of the patients should call out, please 
refrain from answering. 

Man: 

Cal I out? 

Nurse: 

They will be hearing the sound of your footsteps. They try to 
pick up the slightest sound. 

Man: 

Pick up the slightest sound? 

Nurse: 

They are Iistening. 

Man: 

Why? 

Nurse: 

Goodbye. Please give him my best regards. 

Man: 

But, why? 

Nurse: 

Goodbye. I am going to rest. Tomorrow is another busy day. 

Nurse exits . But, as seems to be the peculiar talent of 
hospital nurses 3 she reappears stealthily 3 approaching 
Man with great speed . 

Nurse (speaking rather quickly) : 

Go straight ahead and you’ll come to the end of the corridor. 
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Turn right. On the right you M I find a staircase. Climb the 
stairs, and the third room on the right is his. He might already 
be sleeping, so I Ml have to ask you to be as quiet as possible. 
And please maintain silence in the corridors as well. And, even 
if one of the patients should call out, please refrain from 
answering. They will be hearing the sound of your footsteps. 

They try to pick up the slightest sound. Goodbye. Please give 
him my best regards. I am going to rest. Tomorrow is another 
busy day. 

Nurse exits 3 her eyes fixed to the ground . 


Man: 

That day. It was raining on that day too. I turned the corner, 
and a white man was just standing there emptily. I turned around, 
and there behind me too. . . . 

Man walks downstage . 

Nurse (her voice coming from deep upstage ): 

To the right, you know, you turn to the right. 

Man : 

I understand. I understand. 

Nurse: 

My best regards. Please give him my best regards. 

Man exits downstage . The sickroom grows more light . 

Invalid is laughinghis whole body trembling . His 
half-swallowed laughter continues . Man enters . 


Man: 

Uncle? 

Invalid: 

Shhh. Be quiet. 

Man: 

What f s wrong? 

Invalid: 

Be quiet. Just sit over there. That f s right. 

Man lowers himself into a chair . 

Invalid (chuckling) : 

How about it? 

Man: 

What? 

Invalid: 

You can hear it, can T t you? My wife. My wife's sniveling. 


Man: 

Aunty is? 



I rival id: 

That’s right. You can hear her, can you? 

Man: 

But, why should she be crying? 

Invalid: 

Overwieght. That’s what T s got her scared. Think about it: 
your body swelling up bigger and bigger. Pretty frightening, 
if you ask me. The old lady, she sleeps rubbing her swollen 
belly. In the little nine-by-twelve room there, off the pantry. 
She won’t even turn on the light. Sometimes she gets 
to feeling lonely, and she starts crying, just with her 
face. I mean, just with her eyes and mouth, crying. As 
for her be I Iy, it’ll IikeIy just go on getting fatter and fatter. 

Invalid tries to repress the urge to burst into laughter> 
butj unable to completely resist the urge y he lets an 
occasional giggle escapehis whole body trembling with 
the effort . 


But she still laughs. Occasionally. Last night was one of those 
times. When night comes, you know how it gets dark around you? 

Well, she got to feeling peaceful and laughed. Heh-heh, she got 
to feeling happy. She relaxed, you see. You know what I mean— 
in the darkness, lying down like this, you get to feeling like 
you T re your own possession, down to each downy hair. You get 
to feeling like, like you could move every hair on your body if 
you wanted to, every downy little hair, heh-heh-heh. You ! re 
happy, you get to feeling happy. 

Man: 

Has Aunty been coming around lately? 

Invalid: 

Mm? 

Man: 

Has Aunty, uh, come recently? 

Invalid: 

No. No, she doesn’t come. Not at all. What’s she doing, I wonder? 
At home, I mean. Do you know? 

Man: 

Sorry. I haven’t see her, not recently, anyway. 

Invalid: 

Is that so. Doesn’t come around, not her. She T s always off in 
some corner, sitting and sulking. Puts that sour look on her 
face and. . . . 

Man : 

I went by once, quite a while ago. I went by the house. 

Aunty was lying down. In the little nine-by-twelve room 
there off the kitchen. "Dark, isn’t it?” she says. So I said. 
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"Should I turn on the light?" And she says, "Quit it, it's bad 
for my skin!" 

Invalid: 

What did you come for? 

Man: 

Huh? 

Invalid: 

How're you fee Iing? 

Man: 

I'm all right. 

Invalid: 

You don't get dizzy? 

Man: 

No. 

Invalid: 

I'll bet your gums bleed. 

Man: 

No, they don't. 

Invalid: 

Your nose? 

Man: 

My nose doesn't bleed either. 

Invalid: 

Don't you feel sluggish all over? 

Man: 

Not at all. 

Invalid: 

You've lost weight. You're deathly pale. 

Man: 

I haven't lost any weight. There's nothing wrong with my color. 
You just worry too much. I'm all right. 

Invalid: 

Is that so? If that's the case, things couldn't be better. 

Man: 

Just one thing, a little strange I'll admit. In the evening, 
when I open the door, there's always a big red moon right out 
in front. Then, from a long way off, a little man comes running. 
He comes running and shouting, "A red moon a red moon a red moon 
a red moon." . . . 
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Invalid: 

Can't be helped. 

Man: 

lt f s as if his life depended upon it ... he comes running as 
if his life depended on it. 

Invalid: 

Can't be helped. You just have to steel yourself and be patient. 

Man: 

It's just that I, I feel awfully sorry. I feel like I haven't 
got any excuse. 

Invalid: 

Then why don't you do it too? Why don't you run? . . . 

Man: 

Run? Where? 

Invalid: 

Where? Don't be silly. You just run. As if your life depended 
on i t. 

Man: 

Uncle, how about you? Are you all right? 

Invalid: 

It's the same with me. There's a sea, a pitch-black sea. It . . . 
it doesn't make a sound. The surface of the water, it rises up 
there, before my eyes; and then, like it's washing through 
the pit of my stomach, it ebbs and goes away. It's big and 
black as pitch. It just approaches without a sound, and then 
ebbs and goes away. You understand? Nobody's there. I 
just steel myself and be patient. I just grab this bed, this 
railing here, and hold on. 

Several Men in White appear slwoly stage left, pass through 
upstage, and disappear . 


Man: 

Ever think you'd like to die in peace and quiet? 

Invalid: 

Not at a I I. As a matter of fact, I think I'd Iike to be murdered 
before I had a chance to die. 

Man: 

Why? 

Invalid: 

No idea. I just want to live passionately. 

Man: 

I know how you got up on the platform at that Anti-Nuclear Weapons 
Conference and showed everybody the keloid on your back. 
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Invalid: 

A lot of foolishness. I was full of passion, all right, up 
until I got up there on the platform and flung off my shirt, 
until I took off my shirt and threw it down on the floor. 

Listen, you were watching, weren’t you? How come nobody clapped? 

I figured there f d be a hearty round of applause . . . you know, 
that T s what I figured. The audience just sat there. A black 
wave ebbed and vanished before my eyes. I thought I f d be 
sucked up in it and carried away, but I just clenched my fist 
and stuck it out. Beads of sweat rolled down my body . . . and 
when I looked around, the audience was gone, down to the last man. 
They’d all disappeared, every one of them. When I climbed up 
to the dais, that big hall was overflowing. Everyone dressed 
in white, you know. They seemed to glisten. Then, when I 
started to undo the buttons to take off my shirt, they a I I 
held their breath. The place was packed. It was ready to explode. 

Man: 

It was packed, all right. It was really ready to explode. 

Invalid: 

There was no one there. There wasn T t anybody there at all, not 
a man. 

Man: 

But listen. Uncle. You used to strip down and show off your 
keloid in the streets, didn’t you? I remember those days. 

Your back, it shone. 

Invalid: 

Out there, the road was kind of dirty. When evening feel and 
I got ready to pack up and go home, the mat I ’d spread on the 
road was covered with sand. And it was so hot, too. The passersby 
seemed to reel with the heat. Yes, I didn’t really mind that 
work at first. The sightseers would come by, and I’d tell them 
about Hiroshima and what it had been like. I tell them a bit 
of a joke that would really get ’em where it hurts. And I’d 
think up new poses for their cameras. I’d take off my shirt, 
and then, all at once, a gasp of shock and surprise would rise 
from the crowd. That wasn’t bad. And then, I sort of like the 
gentle click-click sound of the shutters. I’d move the muscles 
on my back just a bit, and click-click, click-click, the shutters 
would all be going at once. Actually, it was . . . what do I 
want to say ... it felt so right. And I remember, when was 
it now? Once a little girl came with her mother to see. That 
kid, she said she wanted to touch the keloid on my back, and 
she wouldn’t listen to anything her mother said. And her mother, 
she did just about everything to make that little girl forget 
the whole thing, but the kid just kept saying how she wanted 
to touch it and wouldn’t listen. Ha-ha-ha, that was some kid, 

I’ll tell you! I figured that the little girl wasn’t going to 
catch anything by touching it, so I let her. She stretched 
out her hand so full of fear and hesitation, you know, and then 
she touched me for just an instant and snapped her hand back 
fast as you please. She was so cute! Ha-ha-ha! Her hair 
cut striaght. across the bottom and bangs cut square. I wonder 
how old she’d be? I’d Iike to see her again, that little girl. 
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I mean. Her mother got all excited and dragged her off. 

That was all. 

Nurse appears at stage left walking a featureless, naked doll 
made of sewn cloth and stuffing . 

Nurse (in a low, monotonous voice) : 

See how well we walk. She how well we walk. See how we I I we walk. 

As she speaks, she cuts across the depths of the stage 
and exits stage right . 

Invalid: 

Somebody cal I me? 

Man : 

Huh? 

Invalid: 

Somebody was calling me . . . far away. 

Man: 

Is that so? 

Invalid (darkly): 

Things just haven’t been the same since the Anti-Nuclear Weapons 
Conference. I ? ve begun to realize. What those bastards really 
want to see, I mean. It r s your eyes. My eyes. They’re busier 
peering into my eyes than looking at the keloid on my back. I 
begin to put on my shirt, and they f re standing there, glaring 
into my eyes. Do you understand me? No matter what funny 
stories I told, no matter what gay dances I did, the bastards 
wouldn’t laugh. After that, I threw myself, body and soul, 
into my work. Body and soul, you see. For the first time in 
my life I decided to cut out the monkey business and really 
work at what I was doing. Every day I’d go home and figure 
out new poses for the cameras, and how I’d make the sightseers 
laugh. I’d lie awake most of the night thinking. And in 
those days, even my wife was caught up in what I was doing. 

It was her, you know, who said how the keloid under my arm 
was more horrible than the one on my back, and how I should be 
raising my right arm to show it off better. She said, ’’Raise 
your right arm more.” That’s what she said. You know that 
pose of mine, that famous pose where I raise my right arm up 
high and put my left hand on my hip? My wife discovered that. 

Hey, didn’t somebody just say something? 

Man: 

Somebody? 

Invalid: 

Just now, somebody said something. The bastard laughed. 

Man: 

There’s nobody around. Not here. 
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Invalid: 

But why do they try to look into my eyes? Why? It beats me. 

No matter how hard I tried, it didn’t do any good. I really 
worked at it, but my body began to give out on me, and . . . 

Like you were saying, in the old days the keloid on my back 
sort of glistened. I f d stand there with my back to the sun and 
flex my muscles, and, you know, the sun seemed to lose its 
balance for a moment. No kidding. It f s no good any more. . . . 
After that, I stopped thinking about how to please the crowds. 
Every day I’d go out into that town, and I ’d spread my mat out 
on the ground and just stand there daydreaming. The bastards 
didn f t even notice. The naked keloid man had sold out his 
supply of charm and had moved on to sadness, that’s what they 
said. I could have real blood running out of my nose, or, like 
the time I collapsed and was lying flat on the ground, that 
young American soldier just figured it was a new pose. He 
clicked the shutter on his precision-made German camera. 

Man: 

That was in the fall. By that time there was practically no one 
left in that town. 

Invalid: 

No one left . . . they all died off. . . . But I’ll Iive a little 
longer. And when I f m feeling a little better, I Ml go out to 
that town again and see. 

Man : 

What for? 

Invalid: 

Ha-ha-ha. To work, of course. Merrily . . . zestfully. You 
see, I’ve been thinking about it. When you come right down 
to it, they were skeptical, that ! s it. And I didn’t go about 
my work with enough confidence, either. That’s what did it. 

Right? That’s what did it for sure. It’s got to be man-to-man. 
That’s the frank spirit to go by. Something authentic. Something 
you can count on. I’ll . . . I’m going to shake hands with them. 

Man: 

That town has changed. (He vises,) 

Invalid: 

Hey, you going? 

Man: 

Yes, it’s getting late. 

Invalid: 

Come on, let’s talk a little more. Wouldn’t mind if we talked 
all night. That’s it. I’ll tell you the story about how your 
mom and dad died. You were stiI I a tot at the time, so you 
probably don’t remember, but . . . 

Nurse stands absently in the doorway to the sickroom . 
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Invalid: 

Huh? 

Nurse: 

(Jm, it is getting rather late, and . . . it’s time to rest. 

Invalid lies down in hed 3 heavily . Man and Nurse draw 
near each other . 


Man: 

Is my uncle pretty bad? 

Nurse: 

Yes, it won’t be long now . . . won’t be long. 

Invalid: 

You said it had changed? 

Man: 

What? 

Invalid: 

You said that town had changed. 

Man: 

Yes, quite a bit. 

Invalid: 

Come on, won’t you tell me about it? 

Man: 

But it’s late. 

Invalid: 

Changed? 

Man: 

Good night. 

Invalid: 

Wait a minute. Do people die in their sleep sometimes? 

Man: 

I wonder, it certainly would be an easy way to go. 

Invalid: 

I wouldn’t go for it, not me. How about it, if you could, 
wouldn’t you stick around? Wouldn’t you do that for me? 
And then, just in case, if it looked like I was going to 
die in my sleep, wouldn’t you wake me up? 

Man: 

But . . . I’ve got to go home. 

Invalid (getting up) : 

I see. 
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Man: 

I’ll call Aunty, l f ll call her for you. She 1 I I wake you up. 

Invalid: 

l+ f s all right, even if you don f t worry about me. I f m fit as 
a fiddIe. I 1 1 I do for myseIf . 

Man: 

You f d better get some rest now. I ! ll tell Aunty to come as soon 
as she can. 

Invalid: 

I see. Goodbye then. 

Man: 

Goodbye. 

Nurse and Man leave the room . 


Man: 

Are you also a survivor? 

Nurse: 

Survivor? Yes, a survivor. 

Man: 

Can you remember? 

Nurse: 

Dahlias were blooming along a dusty, white road. 

Man: 

Ah, the dahlias were blooming. 

Nurse: 

That f s all. 

Man: 

No aftereffects, then? 

Nurse: 

All my hair fell out once, but then it grew back. 

Man: 

I am the same way. I was in Hiroshima, too. It . . . hasn’t 
bothered me a bit. 

Nurse: 

Haven’t you noticed? 

Man: 

What’s that? 

Nurse: 

II sme Ms. 
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Man: 

SmelIs? 

Nurse: 

I've worked in this hospital for some time, but I've 
never gotten used to it. 

Man: 

What sort of smell is it? 

Nurse: 

A vile smell. In your uncle's room, here, everywhere ... do I 
smeI I, too? 

Man: 

I'm afraid I can't tell. 

Nurse: 

You were talking about the red moon, weren't you. 

Man: 

Why . . . why do you know that? 

Nurse: 

There's an intercom in every room here. It functions so we 
hear everything said in every one of the sickrooms. 

Man: 

You were listening, weren't you. 

Nurse: 

It's the rule. 

Pause . 


Man: 

A long time. 

Nurse: 

Your uncle, he won't sleep tonight. 

Man: 

No? 

Nurse: 

He'll be awake, I'm sure of it. 
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scene two 


Light gradually illuminates the stage . Invalid and Wife 
appear to he in the sickroom . Wife,, as always> seems to 
he eating three-cornered rice halls . In any events two 
people seem to he doing something and mumbling to themselves 
in the darkness . A conversation 3 half whispered and half 
grumbled^ is going on . It really makes very little difference 
whether the conversation is heard or not 3 hut if it were 
heard , it would sound like this . 

Invalid: 

Rice balls, aren T t they? 

Wife: 

Well, yes. 

Invalid: 

Good? 

Wife: 

They 1 re deIicious. 

Invalid: 

Something inside? 

Wife: 

Pickles and tuna. 

Invalid: 

Ah, pickles and tuna. How about it, which do you prefer, pickles 
or tuna? 

Wife: 

Well, let me see. Pickles are nice too, but you can f t be eating 
them all the time. I guess when it comes to rice balls, tuna’s 
the thing. 

Invalid: 

I suppose so, tuna’s the thing. How about it? How about me? 

Which do I prefer, pickles or tuna? 

Wife: 

Well, let me see. You prefer tuna, too. 

Invalid: 

Oh. (He seems a little disappointed.) You guessed it. Well 
l ? ll be, radishes! 
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Wi fe: 

Yes. 


Invalid: 

Did you bring them with you? I hadn't noticed them. 

Wife: 

Yesterday, I got them as a present from the neighbors. 

Invalid: 

How nice, radishes are so crispy . . . right? They're crispy, 
aren't they? 

Wife: 

Well, yes, they're crispy. 

Invalid: 

Listen, this is just a bit of talk I heard, but, you know, they say 
there are two kinds of radishes, the hot kind and the mild kind. 

Wife: 

That's right, there is a hot kind and a mild kind. 

Invalid: 

Which are those? 

Wife: 

The hot kind. 

Invalid: 

Are they hot? 

Wife: 

Yes, they're hot. 

Invalid: 

I guess it's a matter of taste, isn't. But listen, you, I guess 
you must prefer the hot kind. 

Wi fe: 

You guessed it. 

Invalid: 

Hm, then how about me, I wonder? 

Wife: 

You prefer the hot kind, too. 

Invalid: 

Mm, that's right, you guessed it. Hey, did you eat them all? 

AlI the radishes? 

Wi fe: 

AM? There were only three. 

Invalid: 

Even if there were only three. I mean, there's still one rice 
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ball left, isn’t there? You’re going to have to eat that without 
any radish. 

Wife: 

l suppose so. 

Invalid: 

Will you listen to me if I tell you something? You don’t understand 
what it means to plan. I’ll let you in on something. It’s this way. 

I always go about it like this. See, when you have two rice balls 
you divide your garnish in half, see? Then, you just make do 
with that portion for each rice ball. You see what I’m getting 
at? That way, you eliminate the problem of having to eat rice 
balls without any garnish. 

Wife: 

I suppose you’re right. 

Invalid: 

Of course I’m right. And then, it may seem like I’m being picayunish, 
but it’s the way you go about eating those rice balls. It 
strikes me as being a bit haphazard if you ask me. All right? 

Now listen, you begin chomping it down from the very top, eat 
your way right down to the garnish in the middle, don’t you? 

I always watch you to see what you’re going to do. Like a fool 
you march right in there and down all the garnish in one bite. 

Then, a Iittle bit at a time, like you really didn’t want it, 
you nibble away at the rest. Go ahead, tell me I’m wrong. 

Now, if you ask me, that’s what you call artless. Tell me I’m 
wrong, go ahead. I’ll let you in on something, all right? You 
start out at the top and eat your way down. You get to the garnish. 

So you turn the thing over. You see what I’m getting at? This 
time, you eat a little bit at a time from the bottom, see? Finally, 
only the garnish is left. You eat it as the final morsel. That’s 
what you call order. In other words, a plan. A strategy. That 
way it’s fun till the very last. Am I right? That’s what you 
can’t get through your head. You’re so haphazard, see, you just 
go running off in whatever direction you’re headed. To eat up 
all the garnish and then eat the rest without—I can’t imagine 
such a thing. (Be continues 3 mumbling disjointedly.) That’s just 
the way you go about things, isn’t it, like . . . without thinking, 

I mean . . . that’s just not the way you go about. . . . 

Wife hurriedly gathers her things together and rises . 

Invalid: 

What, you leaving? 

Wife: 

Yes. 


Wife exits slowly, her eyes downcast . Invalid emptily lies 
back in bed . 
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Blackout . 

Man and Nurse are standing vacantly far off . 



Man: 

When the sun sets I bolt the door. If someone came, there would 
surely be the sound of knocking. Knock, knock, knock. At 
first it would be very light, and for a while I’d keep perfectly 
still. Knock, knock, knock. It would grow a little louder. Knock, 
knock, knock. I would slowly get to my feet and open the door. 

"Good evening. Who are you? Where have you come from? Might 
you have some business with me?" And the mpn would laugh hollowly. 
Looking at my face, he'd laugh, hollowly. With his slender.fingers 
he’d point at me and slowly his swallowed laughter would spiI I 
from his lips. But I would not know how to explain. You understand 
I do not know how to explain. 

Nurse: 

First of all, you begin to bleed from the nose. Everyone is that 
way. First of all, you begin to bleed from the nose. . . . 

Blackout. 

The sickroom. Invalid is lying in bed. 

Invalid: 

What are you doing around the house? 

Wi fe: 

Nothing in particular. 

Carrying a glass of water. Wife enters. 


Wife: 

It's water. 

Invalid: 

Water? What for? 

Wife: 

You just said you wanted some, didn't you? 

Invalid: 

Water? I didn't ask for anything. But, look how pretty. The 
water. Just like the sky. I look at this water and always 
remember. You know, that . . . 

Wi fe: 

You didn't want a drink at all, did you. 

Invalid: 

What do you mean? 

Wife: 

I don't care for it. Not that story. 

Invalid: 

Of course I wanted a drink. That's why I asked for it. All 
of a sudden my thirst went away. That sort of thing happens, 
you know. And then I just happened to remember, that's all. 



Anyway, there's nothing wrong with that story, all sad and . . . 

Wife: 

I don't like it. 

Invalid: 

All right, all right. I'm not going to force you to listen to it. 
That's not the only story I have, anyway. 

Wife: 

I went, you know, out to that town. 

Invalid: 

You went? How was it? Just as it was, was it? 

Wi fe : 

Just as it was. 

Invalid: 

Just as it was . . . hasn't changed at all? 

Wife: 

Not at all. 

Invalid: 

It must seem like yesterday. 

Wife: 

It seemed like yesterday, all right, just like yesterday. 

Invalid: 

Ah, the white, dusty road going along . . . 

Wi fe: 

A disty road with a concrete wall running along it. 

Invalid: 

The one that's broken down here and there. 

Wife: 

It's broken down, all right, here and there. 

Invalid: 

That's right, that's right, you can see inside. From there you 
can see ... 

Wife: 

Tne grass had grown up thick and high all around. 

Invalid: 

That's right, that's the road. The grass grows up thick and high. 
Along that road the grass . . . You look inside and the grass 
is growing up a I I thick and ... It seems like the middle of 
the day. Or evening? The grass is thick and high. It's a 
field. The wind is blowing. 

Blackout . 
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Man and Nurse stand vacantly, deep upstage. 


Nurse: 

Little robin, red robin. 

Why, oh, why are you so red? 
Because you ate the red fruit. 


Man: 

What's that? 

Nurse: 

A song. 

Little warbler, blue warbler, 

Why, oh, why are you so blue? 

Because you ate the blue fruit. 

Somebody, a little child, was singing it. Somewhere far away. 

Man : 

Far away? But why? It ! s terribly dark. 

Invalid's low, suppressed laughter steals out and spreads 
across the stage. 

Invalid: 

Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha. Say, do you remember that little girl? 

Man and Nurse disappear. Invalid sits alone in his sickroom. 

Invalid: 

An empty-headed little beggar just as cute as they come. What, 
you've forgotten? When was it now? There was this little girl 
who wanted to touch the keloid on my back, remember? That's the 
little girl I mean. An innocent little face. I’ll bet she was 
a kid from that town. But, why, I wonder? I have the feeling 
that she was a real pitiful little kid, you know what I mean? 

How about it? I wonder if she T s not sick or something. For all 
I know she might be lying in some hospital somewhere. Don't 
you think so? Somewhow she gave the impression of being a 
very fragile child. By this time she must already be ten or so. 
Hm? Say, where are you? Where are you? You go home? Hey . . . 

Doctor enters and stands in place for a few moments. 

Invalid (noticing) : 

What do you want? 

Doctor: 

Oh, nothing. You laugh a minute ago? 

Invalid: 

Laugh, me? 

Doctor: 

I thought somebody laughed. Haven't you gone to sleep yet? 

Invalid : 

Mm, see, there was this little girl . . . and lately she's been 



crying a I I the time. 


Doctor: 

That won’t do, will it? 

Invalid: 

And she’s so fragile, anyway.*. . . 

Doctor: 

Ah, fragile. . . . But she’ll get well. Children recover quickly. 

Invalid: 

She calls me. I’m afraid she’s lonely. 

Doctor: 

But somebody must be with her. 

Invalid: 

With her? Yes, her mother. That’s right . . . but then why? 

She must always be alone . . . she’s alone and calling me. 

Doctor: 

Her mother must be sitting in the shadow of her bed or somewhere. 

You just haven’t noticed. You know what I mean. It’s unthinkable 

that a mother would just leave her child. 

Invalid: 

She died. 

Doctor: 

What? 

Invalid: 

She died. She just died. That’s all there is to it. Poor thing. 

Her mother was so weak. She died and left her child alone alone. 

That’s why she cries. 

Doctor: 

Even if her mother did die, there’s still her father. And even 
if both her parents passed away, there must be a relative, an 
aunt or somebody. ... I often hear of such cases. 

Invalid: 

I don’t like it. 

Doctor: 

What? 

Invalid: 

An aunt or somebody. It’s not even funny. Some scowling old woman. 

Doctor: 

She wouldn’t be scowling, she’d be kind. I’m sure she’d be 
as kind and understanding as possible. 

Invalid: 

I don’t want to use that kind of money. 
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Doctor: 

Money? But money’s important you know. 

Invalid: 

I don’t like it. Avoiding my face, she wrapped it up so she wouldn’t 
have to look at my face. Why? Did I embarrass her? It ! s not 
even funny. 

Doctor: 

Did you take the money? 

Invalid: 

Hell no. I threw it away. But why didn f t I shake her hand? 

If I had stretched out my hand, she would have run away. 

Doctor: 

You musn’t speak iI I of people. It f s not as if the lady didn T t 
do anything for you. In fact, it f s because she sympathized with 
you that she wrapped up that money. They’re all good people. 

It f s just that they ? re a little self-conscious. 

Invalid: 

I wonder why everyone looks into my eyes. 

Doctor: 

lt ! s a sign of their love. It’s strange that you haven’t 
realized that. 

Invalid: 

They’re shocked. 

Doctor: 

By what? 

Invalid: 

There’s something. How about you? Do I shock you? 

Doctor: 

Not especially. Why? There’s nothing special about you except 
that you have a keloid on your back. 

Invalid: 

There’s something else. There must be. Can you tell me what 
it is? What’s different about me? 

Doctor: 

Nothing at all. It’s not good to put it that way. It’s insulting 
to everyone. But that time, why didn’t you try to shake hands 
with her? If you had, it would all have been water under the 
bri dge. 

Invalid: 

That’s it, that’s what I can’t get out of my head. Why? Why 
wasn’t it like that? 

Doctor: 

You lacked courage. Or maybe you just missed your chance. Even 
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the bravest people miss their chance sometimes. That’s the way 
things go. 

Invalid: 

11 T s a problem of courage. All right, I Ml shake hands. You 
think IMI weep? 

Doctor: 

It would be good. To love one T s fellow man is the best thing 
one can do. That is, I mean, there’s nothing as good as 
seeing people love each other. In other words, all people 
are good. They are filled with the best of intentions. That’s 
why everyone is kind and gentle and always smiling. They are 
virtual saints. . . .All right, now, let me take your pulse. 

Invalid: 

What? 

Doctor: 

Let me take your pulse. 

Invalid: 

It’s alI right. 

Doctor: 

Put out your hand. 

Invalid: 

Maybe later. 

Blackout . 

Nurse and Man appear downstage. 

Nurse: 

Was it a nosebIeed? 

Man: 

I was bleeding through the nose. I didn’t know it. When I 
opened the door, everyone was staring me in the face. I didn’t 
know it. I looked down and there were little black things 
going drip-drop on the floor. One, two, three, I counted. 
That’s all. They I went home and lay down. It wouldn’t do for 
anyone to come, so I locked the door and stayed in bed for 
several days. 

Nurse: 

What will you do now? 

Man: 

Now? . . . Now? . . . Now? . . . 

Nurse: 

Where will you go? 

Man: 

Go? Where? 
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Nurse: 

I thought perhaps you f d go somewhere. Everyone does that. Then 
they come back. 

Man: 

I’m not going anywhere. I just want to lie quietly someplace 
dark and warm. 

Nurse: 

Why? 

Man: 

Listen, nurse, if you had a few moments to spare, couldn’t you 
find the time to talk with me, just a bit? 

Nurse: 

Talk? What sort of talk? 

Man: 

About all sorts of things, just for the fun of it. If you think 
about it, we haven’t sat down to talk to each other even once. 

Nurse: 

Yes. 

Man: 

Come, sit down here. I have a great deal I want to talk about. 
You have a minute, don’t you? There’s a great deal I’ve wanted 
to talk about. 

Nurse: 

Aren’t you going to visit your uncle? 

Man: 

What’s happened to my uncle? 

Nurse: 

Nothing in particular. 

Man: 

Look, I won’t talk about the fish . . . about the sea ... I 
love the sea. See, it’s broad and the wind blows . . . how about 
you? Do you Iike the sea? 

Nurse: 

Yes. 

Man: 

What’s wrong? Won’t you talk to me about something? Look, 
you must have a great deal you’d like to talk about . . a 
great deal you’d like to do. 

Nurse: 

I am going to have a child. 

Man: 

A child? Why? 
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Nurse: 

I want a child. 

Man: 

Will you get married? 

Nurse: 

Yes. 

Man: 

To whom? To whom? Tell me, who is it? What sort of man is he? 

Of course, he T s not a survivor, is he? 

Nurse: 

No. He was in the country. 

Man: 

In the country. Then he must be a farmer. 

Nurse: 

Yes. He*s a farmer. 

Man: 

That ! s it, he f s a farmer. A country bumpkin. He must be round 
and fat. His arms are heavy and his legs, his legs must be 
strong as an ox. I T m right, aren ? t I? And he T s always smiling. 
The tip of his nose is round, and his complexion is good. When 
he looks into another man f s face, he laughs and, bowing his 
head, says, ?f Glad to be o f service." How about it, am I right? 

Nurse: 

You are right. He bows his head and says, "Glad to be o ! service. 

Man: 

Have you told him? About your condition, I mean. 

Nurse: 

Yes. He understands. 

Man: 

He understands. Of course. He understands. You said something 
like ”1 have something to tell you. I am a ... " That ! s 
what you said, and then the farmer said something like "What, 
is that all?” I f m right, aren ! t I? He said that and beamed 
generously. 

Nurse: 

Yes, he said that and beamed generously. 

Man: 

But why? 

Nurse: 

Why what? 

Man: 

Why do you want to have a child? 
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Nurse: 

I want a child. 

Man: 

When are you leaving? 

Nurse: 

Soon. I am leaving soon. 

Man: 

Goodbye. 

Nurse: 

Yes. Goodbye. (She exits.) 

The sickroom. 

Invalid: 

Hey. 

Wife: 

What is it? 

Invalid: 

Be careful. I might be murdered. 

Wife: 

Why is that? 

Invalid: 

I'll be murdered for sure. I can feel it. 

Wi fe: 

Everything is alI right. 

Invalid: 

Come here. 

Wi fe: 

What is it? 

Invalid: 

Won't you tie me up? 

Wi fe: 

Tie you up? 

Invalid: 

Tes. If won't take but a minute. 

Wife: 

What are you going to do? 

Invalid: 

Never mind about that . . . hurry and tie me up, bed and all. 
There's some rope over there. 

Wife: 

But . 
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Invalid: 

Hurry on with it. Tie me up. I can*t stand it any longer. I 
just can f t take it. Come on, I f m asking you, tie me up as tight 
as you can. 

Wi fe: 

With this? 

Invalid: 

That ! s right. I Ml be lying down like this, so bring it over 
me tight as you can. (He lies face down on the bed.) I can T t 
stand it anymore. That f s it, tighter. 

Wi fe: 

Is this right? 

Invalid: 

Okay, now bring it back over this way. (Wife binds Invalid .) 

Ah, +hat T s it. Ah, that f s it. That ? s it. Listen, don’t you 
ever get to feeling lonely? 

Wife: 

Not especia I Iy. 

Invalid: 

You mean you don’t ever get to feeling lonely? I wonder why 
that is. Sometimes I get to feeling so lonely I can’t stand it. 
Ah, it’s no good. You ? d better untie the rope. I think I ’m 
going to suffocate. I feel as though I’m being choked to death. 

Wi fe: 

You mean I should untie it? 

Invalid: 

Yes. I f m sorry, but please untie it. It hurts. I can’t breathe. 

Wife: 

Shall I call the doctor? 

Invalid: 

No, I don’t need the doctor. Just untie me and I Ml feel better. 

Wi fe: ( untying) : 

How’s that? 

Invalid: 

That’s better. That’s better. 11 f s nothing at all. (He gets up 
and lowers himself to the floor.) 

Wife: 

What are you doi ng? 

Invalid: 

I just thought I ! d try walking about a bit. I practice everyday. 

Wife: 

You know you really shouldn’t. 
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Invalid: 

Just a bit, you see. I've got a bit of a pain in my chest. 

Wife: 

Now what's wrong? 

Inval id: 

Yeah. (He touches the floor with his hand.), It's cool. This 
is the floor, isn't it. 

Wife: 

Yes, that's the floor. 

Invalid: 

The floor. It's cool. It feels good. (He lies prostrate and 
puts his oheek to the floor.) It feels so good. It's kind of 
refreshing. 

Wi fe: 

Please get up now before you catch your death of chill. 

Invalid: 

Listen, do you know what ever happened to that little girl? 

Wife: 

Little girl? 

Invalid: 

Yes, that little girl. Have you forgotten? You know, there was 
this little girl who kept asking to touch the keloid on my back. 

Wife: 

You mean that little girl? 

Invalid: 

Yes, that little girl. 

Wife: 

She died. 

Invalid: 

Died? 

Wife: 

Yes, it happened quite a while ago. 

Invalid: 

Why? 

Wife: 

That's what they said. She died, they said. 

Invalid: 

It's a lie! 
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Wife: 

That’s what they said. They said that little girl had died. 

She just passed away. Why, you said so yourself. The last thing 
she wanted was a drink of water, that’s what they say . . . that’s 
what you said. 

Invalid: 

It’s a lie! It’s a lie! (He crawls under the bed.) 

Wife: 

Where are you? . . . 

Invalid: 

I don’t want to hear any more. 

Wi fe: 

Now what’s the trouble? 

Man enters. 


Wife: 

Oh, it’s you. 

Man : 

What’s wrong? 

Wife: 

He won’t come out. 

Man: 

Why? 

Wife: 

I don’t know. He got all upset and . . . 

Invalid: 

Get her out of here. Get the fat old woman out . . . 

Man: 

What’s happened? 

Invalid: 

Just get her out of here. Hurry. She kiI led her. She kiI led 
her. Look at her hands. She did it with those hands; she 
killed her with those hands. Get her out and lock the door 
after her! (He crawls out from under the bed.) It’s true. 

I know it for a fact. You remember that little girl? You know, 
the cute, petuiant little girl who said she wanted to touch 
my back. She died. She was murdered. She’s the one who did 
it. It’s the truth. She stalked out in the dark of 
night and did it. I know. I’m always talking about that 
little girl, so she got jealous. It couldn’t have been 
any other way. 

Wife: 

I haven’t killed anybody. 
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Invalid: 

You did it! You strangled her with those hands. Now look. 

I ! m telling the gods* truth. I*m not lying or anything of the 
sort. This is the honest truth. I saw her go out to kill. 

That ! s how I know. That little girl was crying. Painful 
like. She was crying painfully. And in spite of that . . . 
she killed her! 

Wife: 

Please. . . . 

Invalid: 

Ah-ah, get her out of here. Please! That little girl was crying. 
The tears were pouring down her cheeks. She was looking in 
my direction and calling out. That's the little girl, that's 
the one she did in. 

Man: 

Uncie. 

Invalid: 

She killed her. 

Man: 

Uncle, that little girl is alive. 

Invalid: 

No! She's dead. It happened quite a while ago. 

Man; 

But she's alive. 

Invalid: 

That little girl? 

Man: 

Yes, she's grown up, too. 

Invalid: 

Is that right? Grown up, too? 

Man: 

Yes. 

Invalid: 

You mean she's alive! 

Wife exits. 

Invalid: 

Has she grown into a pretty young lady? 

Man: 

Yes, she's quite a pretty young lady. 
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Invalid: 

Has she remembered me? 


Man: 

Yes, she ? s been asking how you ! re coming along. 

Invalid: 

You mean she ! s been asking how I ! m coming along? 

Man: 

That f s what she's been asking. 

Invalid: 

She T s been alive all along. She'd be happy if I went out 
to see her. 

Man: 

I 'm sure she'd be very happy. 

Invalid: 

Is that right ... so she f s been alive all this time. . . . 
Curtain . 


act two 


Carrying a smalt valise 3 Invalid's Wife appears 

with her back to stage right and stands at approximately 

the center of the stage 3 thus facing left. 


Wife: 

An urgent matter. . . . 

Passerby 1 approaches. He is an older mccnwearing a hat 
and threadbare suit--a poor old schoolteacher-type. For 
a time he walks slowly toward stage right> then turns about. 

Passerby 1: 

Did you say something? 

Wife: 

What? (Pause.) It says, "An urgent matter.” (She extracts a 
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tetter from her handbag.) 

Passerby 1: 

An urgent? . . . Perhaps someone has passed away. 

Wife: 

No, I don f t think that's what T s wrong. 

Passerby 1: 

Oh, well, then what could it be? 

Wife: 

But ... I suppose I have to go, don't I? 

Passerby 1: 

On the other hand, that may not be necessary. 

Wi fe: 

I don f t want to go. 

Passerby 1: 

I can we I I understand that. 

Wife: 

I don't think I could stand it. 

Passerby 1: 

That is often the case. I used to be poor too. ... Of course, 

I stiI I am poor, but . . . but, you know, it is not at alI 
a good thing to treat people with contempt just because they 
are poor. You understand, of course. There are people with 
hearts of gold, even among the *poor. No, rather, what I mean 
to say is that people with hearts of gold exist almost exclusively 
among the poor. Tell me, my good woman, do you think this 
urgent matter is of pressing urgency? 

Wife: 

Yes, I think it is. I mean, it happens so rarely. 

Passerby 1: 

Ah, I see. It must happen very rarely, indeed. That is why 
it is urgent. I 'm sure. Nevertheless, how very disturbing. 

Allow me, however, to suggest ... I know how this must 
sound ... to you, I am, after all, nothing more than a 
passing face in the crowd . . . but, should you be of a mind, 
it might do you good to step over here and talk with me a bit. 

In other words, although I am poor, I am also old, and rich in 
experience. It may be within my power to be of some service to 
you. I do not ask anything in return. 

Wife: 

But, I don ? t understand very well myself. 

Passerby 1: 

What? 



Wife: 

That’s all It says, just "an urgent matter.” 

Passerby 1: 

Well, you won’t know until you go and see. 

Wife: 

Yes. 

Passerby 1: 

Then on your way and hurry back. I am free any time. Or, shall 
I escort you? 

Wife: 

That would be nice, but . . . 

Passerby 1: 

Of course, I understand. Perhaps it would be a better idea 
if . . . after all, I am completely unknown to you. I have it. 

I shall wait for you. And then, I have a bit of an errand to 
attend to up ahead here, anyway. When I have finished ... it 
is really not much of an errand, anyway. That’s right, if it 
would be more convenient, perhaps I could inquire as to your a 
address, and . . . 

Wife: 

My address? 

Passerby 1: 

Oh, I am sorry. I have been imprudent. I really should show 
more reserve. I try to make it my business to lend an ear to 
the things that trouble people. When I was younger, I often 
used to be taken into people’s confidence, you see. People 
were always in my debt. It’s a habit, I suppose. I am the 
type that cannot overlook people’s misery. But, you must be 
very worried. How about this: I am usually sitting on a 
bench in the park just up ahead. I have a great deal to think 
about, you see. Should you be so inclined, won’t you come by? 
Any time wiI I do. 

Wife: 

Thank you, you are very kind. 

Passerby 1: 

Will you come? 

Wife: 

Yes. . . . 

Passerby 1: 

Then, you will talk it over with me, won’t you? I am perfectly 
serious. You have your troubles, too, after all. How about 
tomorrow? Will that be all right? 

Wife: 

Yes. 
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Passerby 1: 

Then it f s a promise. Now on your way, chin up. Do 

you know the old saying, it is in times of crisis that people 

must be brave? 

Wi fe: 

Yes. 

Passerby 1: 

It is a rather useful maxim. Tomorrow, remember. I shall be 
waiting. 

Wife exits lifelessly stage left . Passerby 1 walks 
slowly to stage right and disappears. The scene shifts 
to the sickroom . Invalid has left his bed and is 
walking around it. Lifting one leg with his hands and 
then the other> he is practicing walking. 

Invalid: 

Left . . . right . . . left . . . right . . . 

Doctor enters. 

Invalid: 

Left . . . right . . . left . . . right . . . 

Nurse enters. 

Nurse : 

Doctor. . . . 

Doctor: 

Shhh. 

Invalid (noticing) : 

What is it? 

Doctor (to Nursed: 

lt ! s all right. fNurse exits.) How are you doing? 

Invalid: 

About what? 

Doctor: 

You ! re at it again. 

Invalid : 

At what? What are you talking about? 

Doctor: 

It was a secret, wasn T t it? I see. 

Invalid: 

A secret? 

Doctor: 

About your going out to that town. 
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Invalid: 

Humph! The likes of you ’ I I never understand about that town. 
(He crawls back into bed.) It’s the town where I stripped 
for the onlookers ... I know it like the palm of my hand. 

Even a shortcut from the station: you turn the corner by the 
barbecue and take the third alleyway. It f s a little narrow, 
but . . , that’s right, you come out on this dirty old street, 
turn left, and go straight by the post office. 

Doctor: 

There was a grocery store there, too. 

Invalid: 

You just keep your mouth shut. 

Doctor: 

You’re awfully touchy tonight. What’s wrong? You’re tired, 
aren’t you? Everybody gets a little touchy when they’re tired. 

Invalid: 

Leave me alone. 

Doctor: 

Okay, I’d better be on my way. But don’t forget what we 
were saying the other night. You’ve got to shake hands . . . 
with everyone . . . because once you’ve lost your chance, 
it’ll haunt you for the rest of your life. 

Invalid: 

Shake hands? Listen, Doc, what’s this about our talking 
the other night and promises and . . . ? 

Doctor: 

Try to remember. We were talking, just the two of us. 

Invalid: 

Just the two of us? Like me and you? 

Doctor: 

That’s right, you remember. We opened our hearts and shed 
a tear or two. 

Invalid: 

Is that right? I’d forgotten. 

Doctor: 

But we made a promise. 

Invalid: 

A promise? What sort of promise? 

Doctor: 

If anything ever happened, that you’d talk it over with me. 

Invalid: 

Talk it over? I don’t remember that. 
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Doctor: 

Then it means that you told a lie. 

Invalid: 

But . . . what should I talk over? 

Doctor: 

Anything at all. So that there are no secrets between us. 

Invalid: 

I don't have any secrets, really. I'm just figuring to go 
out to that town, that's all. 

Doctor: 

That's fine, that'd be just fine. If people didn't have hope, 
there'd be nothing left to live for. 

Invalid: 

This is no hope, I'm really going. 

Doctor: 

Fine. When the time comes I'll see you off. But just remember 
that before you go you're to teI I me. All right? 

Invalid: 

If I can. 

Doctor: 

No, you must. If you don't, you'll be breaking your promise. 

You'I I have told a lie. 

Invalid: 

Listen, Doc, I'd like to ask you a favor. 

Doctor: 

Of me? There's no reason to make it sound like I'm just some 
man on the street. I thought we were friends. 

Invalid: 

Stop looking into my eyes. 

Doctor: 

Why? 

Invalid: 

And stop tiptoing around in the corridors. Stop peeping into 
a person's room. Listen, why are your hands so warm? And 
they're always sweaty. Why is it? Stop touching me with 
those hands. You understand. Listen to me. I want you to cut 
it out. 

Doctor: 

But why? Why is everyone like this to me? Is it because I 
have no keloid? What exactly should I do? Come on, let's 
warm up to each other and talk this thing out. Open our 
hearts, you know. We've known each other for a long time, 
haven't we? You've been here since way back. Way back. 



When I was assigned here, you were already curled up there in 
your bed. Come on, let’s talk things over. Come to 
think of it, you T ve never shown me your famous keloid. 

How about it, wouldn’t you give me a long look at that 
keloid on your back? It’d be all right, wouldn’t it? I’ve 
heard all about it. They say it’s terrific. I’ve often thought 
about asking you to show it to me, but I never had a chance, 
and . . . 

Invalid: 

I don’t take poses except out there in that town. 

Invalid stands up in bed and strips to the waist . 

He raises his hands and creates a majestic pose . 

Holding that pose 3 he turns slowly around and bends 
forward . Nurse enters . Doctor raises his finger 
to his lips to tell her to remain silent . 

Nurse: 

His wife is here. 

Invalid again stands erect and stretches both his 
hands straight above his head . 

Doctor: 

Bring her here. 

Nurse: 

That’s the problem . . . she says she doesn’t want to come under 
any circumstances. 

Doctor: 

Why? 

Nurse: 

I don’t know. She just won’t come. 

Invalid stands with both his hands stretched straight 
above his head . Doctor exits . Nurse approaches 
Invalid slowly and sits on the bed at his feet . 

Nurse: 

Your wife is here. 

Invalid loftily refuses to move . 

Nurse: 

You sent a letter, didn’t you? That’s what she said. 

Wife (from off stage) : 

No. No. 


Doctor: 

Why? 

Wi fe: 

I don’t want to. I don’t want to see him. 
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Doctor: 

Why? Please tell me the reason. 

Wife: 

I just don f t want to see him under any circumstances. That’s 
all. 

Doctor: 

Then why have you come this far? 

Wi fe: 

This far? 

Doctor: 

As far as the hospital. 

Wife: 

I got a letter, last night, that’s right, I’m sure it was last 
night. (She takes the letter from her handbag.) It’s in his 
handwriting. You see, it says that there’s an urgent matter 
and that I should come right away. (She carefully folds the 
letter and returns it to her bag.) Please, what is the urgent 
matter? The letter said there was an urgent matter. ... So 
early this morning I made some rice balls ... I don’t care 
for the food in this hospital, you see. I can’t eat it. 

And then I got on the train . . . and I came. 

Doctor: 

He’s showing his keloid. 

Wife: 

To whom? 

Doctor: 

He showed it to me. 

Wife: 

It’s gotten awfully dirty, hasn’t it? Don’t you think so? 

It’s gotten awfully dirty. 

Doctor: 

He’s aged. 

Wife: 

It’s gotten dirty. It didn’t used to be that way. It used to 
have more shine to it. It sort of glistened. It’s gone muddy 
now. Enough to make you weep. It’s gone so dirty and all. 

Invalid collapses slowly. Nurse straightens his covers. 
Doctor takes Wife's hand. 


Wife: 

Stop it. I beg of you, let me go. Please. I don’t want to see 
him. ("Doctor drops her into the sickroom.) No! No! 


Doctor: 

He’s your husband. He’s just tired himself out and fallen 
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into bed. He has aged. His keloid has grown dirty with 
the years. The one on his back and the one under his arm, 
his keloids are stained. You must tell him that. You must 
tell him never to go out to that town again. Tell him that 
he's a has-been. Tel I him. If you don't, I can no longer 
be responsible. Everyday, your husband leaves his bed to 
practice walking. Left, right, left, right, he says and 
walks around his bed. 

Nurse exits. 


Wi fe: 

Who was that? 

Doctor: 

Now listen. Please tell him that he is to lie quietly in bed. 
Doctor leaves. 


Wife: 

Urn... . 

Invalid (without raising his head): 

Who is it? 

Wife: 

It's me. Your letter arrived. 

Invalid: 

Ah, I wrote it. It arrived, didn't it? 

Wi f e: 

It was last night. Last night. 

Invalid: 

Last night, huh? 

Wife: 

It says there's an urgent matter. 

Invalid: 

Humph. 

Wife: 

What's happened? 

Invalid: 

Nothing at all, how about you? 

Wi fe: 

Me neither, nothing in particular . . . 

Invalid: 

Somebody there? 

Wife: 

What? 


no 



Invalid: 

Is anybody there? 

Wife (glances around): 

No. 

Invalid (getting to his feet): 

SmeI Is good. 

Wife: 

Yes, I ’m wearing perfume. 

Invalid: 

It smells good. It’s good perfume, isn’t it? 

Wife: 

No, it’s cheap. 

Invalid: 

Sure smeI Is good. 

Wife: 

What is the urgent matter? 

Invalid: 

Oh yes, I figured it was about time I go out to that 
town. Get my mat ready, wiI I you? 

Wife: 

You mean your mat? 

Invalid: 

We sti I I have the one from before, don’t we? 

Wife: 

Well, we might at that. 

Invalid: 

And then I’ll need some olive oil. To rub on my back. 
There’s a big difference in the shine when you rub it 
on your back and when you don’t. 

Wife: 

You mean you’re going to rub olive oil on your back? 

Invalid: 

That’s right. Everybody used to do that. They all used 
to rub it on their backs. 

Wife: 

And do you want me to borrow a wagon, too? 

Invalid: 

By al I means. Borrow a wagon for me, wi I I you? I’m going 
do it just like before. 



Wife: 

Do you think people will really come to see? 

Invalid: 

Of course they’ll come. I used to pull the old wagon round 
the corner and they’d call from this direction and that 
about how here comes the naked keloid man, and everyone’d 
come running. Don’t you remember? Listen, what if I told the 
story about how old Mrs. Yoshida passed away? I mean, that’s 
a pretty gruesome story, but. . . . 

Wife: 

Yes, it is, it’s a pretty gruesome story. 

Invalid: 

That’s it. That’s just the story I’ll tell. A really 
horrible story it is, too, that one. 

Wife: 

That is a really horrible story. 

Invalid: 

They’ll all gather round. 

Wi fe: 

They will all gather round, too, won’t they. 

Invalid: 

From this direction and that direction, their wooden clogs 
going clip-clop clip-clop. 

At the same time the sickroom fades out 3 Passersby 1 and 2 
enter from stage left and right to a background of light 
music. Both men are clad in suit> tie y and white shirt; 
and although their dress is impeccable it is somehow 
threadbare and tired. They are> perhaps 3 in their early 
fifties. Each carries a cane at his side. They approach 
each other 3 meeting stage center. 

Passerby 1: 

Good day. 

Passerby 2: 

Good day. 

1 : 

Fine weather, isn’t it? 

2 : 

Isn’t it.’ Fine weather, indeed. 

1 : 

Blue sky. 

2 : 

Yes, blue sky. 
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peal Iy fine weather. 

2 : 

fes, fine . . . (Passerby 1 looks at Passerby 2.j Something? . . . 
Is there something you require of me? 

1: 

What’s that? 

2 * 

No, I just thought for a moment that perhaps you might have some 
business with me. 

1 : 

Business? 

2 : 

No, you seemed to be staring at me, you see, and ... it occurred 
to me that you might have some business with me. 

1 : 

Indeed. I understand. Because I was staring at you. 

2 : 

Yes, but of course there are times when one simply finds 
oneself looking at a person, aren't there? Times when one 
has no particular business with a person but simply finds 
oneself looking . . . That must have been what happened just 
now, there f s no doubt about it. In other words, it was a 
misunderstanding on my part, to think that you might have had 
some business with me. 

1 : 

Quite so. It was your misunderstanding. The reason being, 
you see, that I, in fact, have no business with you. 

2 : 

I see. It was my misunderstanding. The very idea of your 
having business with me! Unthinkable! 

1 : 

Quite so. 

2 : 

1 mean, after all, we f re total strangers. 

1 : 

Quite so. One could well say that we are, in fact, total 
s + rangers. 

2 : 

J ust as I suspected, then, you just happened to be looking in 
direction, that T s all. 

1 : 

^ complete matter of happenstance. 
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2 : 

With no particular business. . . . 

1 : 

No business at all. 

2 : 

Ha-ha-ha, is that so? 

Both men are silent. They stand unyieldingly . 


1 : 

What is it? 

2 : 

Nothing, just . . . 

1: 

What? If you should have no business with me, . . . 

2 : 

No, it’s nothing at all really . . . I only mean to say, 

I haven’t a clue as to where to go from here, that f s all. 

1: 

1 ndeed. 

2 : 

That, in fact, is what I meant to say, so you see I am in no 
parti cu Iar hurry. 

Passerby 1 looks at Passerby 2. 

2 (frightened) : 

What are you doing! 

1 : 

As you see, I am doing nothing at all. What did you think I 
was doing? 

2 : 

Not at a I I . . . nothing in particular . . . I just had the 
feeling ... I thought that perhaps you were about to do 
something. 

1: 

I see, you had a feeling .... And that’s what you thought, 
isn’t it? 

2: 

Yes, that is what I thought. 

1: 

But, why don’t you do anything? 

2 : 

Me? Do something? 
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J: 

Yes, or perhaps you think you’re doing something already. 

2 : 

No, not particularly . . . but what do you suggest I do? 

1: 

That, you see, is something about which I have not the faintest 
idea. You are free to do as you please. 

2 : 

But . . . that may well be true, but . . . but I’m not entirely 
sure I understand what you mean. 

1 : 

Understand? What? 

2 : 

I mean, what you’re saying. 

1 : 

I am not saying anything. 

2 : 

Yes, that’s true, I suppose, but I still don’t understand. 

1 : 

There is no harm in that, is there? Trying to understand 
everything! It’s an altogether unreasonable undertaking 
to begin with. 

2 : 

I suppose so. 

1 : 

ShaI I we? 

2 : 

Eh? 

1 : 

Would it be all right? 

2 : 

What? 

1: 

We’ve gotten so relaxed, I wondered if we should. 

2 : 

Relaxed? Me? 

1: 

Yes, do you deny that you are calm and self-composed? 

2 : 

Why shouldn’t I be? 
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1: 

I didn f + say you shouldn’t. The human race has always been 
relaxed. Running away and hiding is the way of the weak. 

2 : 

Running away and hiding. 

1: 

Yes, there are people who do that. 

2 : 

Why run away? I have no reason. . . . 

1: 

Quite so. You have no reason. 

2 : 

But why do you say that sort of thing? 

1 : 

What sort of thing? 

2 : 

That I’ll call for help or run away? 

1: 

Not at all, I just had that feeling, the feeling that maybe 
you’d call for help, that perhaps you were planning to run 
away. 

2 : 

Listen, please tell me, please explain exactly what you’re 
driving at. 

1 : 

It won’t make any difference, will it? Even if there are a 
few things you don’t understand. After all, man will never 
understand everything anyway. Well, how about? Shouldn’t 
we be getting down to it? 

2 : 

Getting down to it? 

1 : 

Let me see now. (Indicating Passerby 2's cane 9 ) Will you make 
do with that? This one will be fine for me. (He brandishes 
his own oane.) 

2 : 

What is that? In your hand. 

1: 

It is a cane. It has a lead core. How about yours? Wouldn’t 
you be so kind as to give it a flourish and show me how it 
handles? 
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2 : 

Flourish it? Why? 

1: 

It doesn't really matter. Whether you flourish it or not, I mean. 

2 : 

You mean like this? (He flourishes his cane for Passerby 1 .) 

1: 

It seems quite light, doesn't it? 

2 : 

Yes, it is light. Canes are best light, I should think. 

1 : 

Indeed, some people do prefer a light cane. Light and strong. 

For my part, I prefer one on the heavy side. Of course, there's 
no substitute for strength. 

2 : 

It's strong, all right, this one. 

1: 

Is that right? Well then, on with it. 

2: 

Huh? 

1: 

Right here . . . come and strike me. 

2 : 

But why? Strike you? 

1 : 

That's right Here. Actually it makes little difference 
where you strike me, though. 

2 : 

Please, just wait a moment. What do you mean to do exactly? 

1: 

Fight. At the very least I do not wish to die. That is why 
I will fight. 

2 : 

Don't want to die? 

1: 

Do you wish to die? 

2 : 

Of course not. Heaven forbid. 

1: 

Then you had best fight, I should think. 
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2 : 

I don't understand. Why should you fight with me? 


1 : 

Because I met you. 

2 : 

Because you met me? Just because you met me doesn't mean . . 

I mean, we don't even hate each other to the extent that we'd 

1 : 

Of course we don't hate each other. 

2 : 

Just wait a minute. Do you mean to kill me? 

1: 

It goes without saying. If you don't wish to be killed, then 
you must fight, too. 

2 : 

I can't fight. 

1 : 

Of course, that will do as well, but. . . . 

2 : 

Please wait. 

1 : 

What is it? 

2 : 

Help me. 

1 : 

Why? 

2 : 

Up until now I've never done anything bad. 

1 : 

Neither have I . 

2 : 

Ah. 


Passerby 1 slowly brandishes his cane. Passerby 2 falls. 
Passerby 1 exits. 


Wife: 

What's wrong? 

Invalid: 

Nothing's wrong. I'm just a little surprised, that's all. 
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Wife: 

Su rprised? 


Invalid: 

Because you're with me. 

Wife: 

I've been here since before. 

Carrying a stretcher Men in White appear along with 
Doctor. The fallen passerby Passerby 2_, is on the 
stretcher . 

Man in White: 

Where shalI we take him? 

Doctor: 

To autopsy. 

They exit slowly . 

Invalid: 

Humph. 

Wife: 

What f s the trouble? 

Invalid: 

Stupidest talk I ever heard. 

Wife: 

Is that right? 

Invalid: 

Yes, that is right. (Invalid hurriedly dives under the covers.) 

The sickroom . There are two beds side by side . Invalid 
is lying in one . Man_, attended by Doctor, is carried in 
on a stretcher . 


Man: 

Wait a moment, please. 

Doctor: 

What is it? 

Man: 

What's happened? Where am I? 

Doctor: 

You're in the hospital. 

Man: 

Hospital ... I see, the hospital. 
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Doctor: 

You’ve been here many times before. And you f ve always gone 
home. 

Man: 

I see, yes, the hospital. But wait a moment, please. I’d just 
like to rest here for a second. 

Doctor: 

But you f re in the corridor now. How about getting into your 
room first? We’ve already prepared a bed for you in your 
uncle’s room. 

Man: 

My uncle’s room . . . you mean I’m going to my uncle’s room? 

Doctor: 

There’s none other available, so we’ve taken the liberty. 

Man: 

Doctor, please give me some other room. I don’t care who I’m 
with. Look, I’m sorry to trouble you, but please do this one 
thing for me. 

Doctor: 

AI I the other rooms are full. 

Man: 

Doctor, please. The closet or the hallway, put me anywhere, but 
not here. 

Doctor: 

We can’t always have things exactly as we please. It’s the 
same with everybody. The room you’re to occupy has been decided 
in advance. 

Man: 

Anybody’s room would do. I don’t care who I’m with! 

Man is carried into the sickroom and laid in bed . 

Doctor: 

Now, isn’t that better? 

Man: 

My uncle, how about my uncle? 

Doctor: 

He’s sleeping. 

Man: 

Please don’t wake him. 

Doctor: 

Why not? 
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Man: 

Shhh. It ! ; s all right I T m fine just as I am. Only let me rest 
in peace. Did my uncle know? 


Doctor: 

What? 

Man : 

That . . . that I f d be coming here? 

Doctor: 

We haven f t told him. There was no need. 

Man: 

Of course, there was no need, but . . . Then, I suppose he 1 1 I 
I augh. 

Doctor: 

Laugh? Why should he? 

Man: 

He'll laugh, all right. That's the way he is. Now won T t you 
go about your business? I know what Mm supposed to do. 

Doctor: 

Then Mil be on my way. You know how you have to treat this disease, 
don't you? 

Man: 

I know. Now please leave me. 

Doctor: 

Then Mil be on my way. Goodbye. (He exits.) 

Invalid: 

Has he left? (He rises slowly and looks at Man J 
Man remains silent . 

Invalid: 

Why are you looking at my face? 

A moment passes. 


Man : 

I vomited blood. 

Invalid: 

Why didn't you run away? 

Man: 

Run away? 


Invalid: 

If I were you, Md have run away before they had a chance 
to bring me here. I 'd go to some town I 'd never known before. 
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I'd go by train. I'd have found myself an attractive, cozy 
little town and hidden out. I might even have made a success 
of myself there, for all I know. At something else of course. 
There'd be plenty of ways of getting a huge round of applause 
without showing off my keloid. That's what I think. And 
you're stiI I young. If I were you that's what I'd have done. 

I'd have made a success of myself, even if I died doing it. 

Man: 

Is that right? 

Invalid: 

Of course that's right. I wouldn't have been as stupid as you, 
getting carted in here on a stretcher. You can bet on that. 

Man: 

Of course. 

Invalid: 

Didn't you feel like going anyplace? 

Man: 

Yes, I mean, I thought I'd like to go to the sea once before 
I came here. 

Invalid: 

To the sea? A sailor, is that it? 

Man: 

No, just to look. 

Invalid: 

Hm . . . and did you go? 

Man: 

No, I didn't. I was walking around town and, I remember, I 
got on a train. 

Invalid: 

You got on? 

Man: 

Yes, it was dark. The train was small and dirty. The jaundice¬ 
faced passengers were looking at my face, all of them. 

Invalid: 

Your face? 

Man: 

Yes. 

Invalid: 

Why did they do that? 

Man: 

I don't know. Then I got off the train. 
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Invalid: 

You did? You shouldn't have done that. You really shouldn't 
have done that. If I were you, I'd have been a little more 
perseverant and ridden on. What difference does it make if 
they look at your face? What difference? Why couldn't you 
ask them back if there was soot on your face or something? And 
if I got on a train, the first thing I'd do is I'd say, 

"I'm a survivor." Right to their faces. Then, see, they'd 
get up and offer me their seats, make sympathetic conversation, 
offer me fruit and candy. . . . When was it, now, somebody 
said how I must suffer and wrapped up some money in a bit of 
paper? Kind of a high-class lady. I got her address and sent 
her a picture afterwards, one of me standing with my arms 
spread apart like this, taken from just about this angle. 

She said it was a good picture. Sent a thank-you note later. 


Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Hm? 

Man: 

Would you be quiet for a minute? 

Invalid: 

What's wrong? 

Man: 

I'd rather you didn't talk to me. 

Invalid: 

Why? 

Man: 

Please. Let's just rest here in peace and quiet. We ought 
to hold our breath and lie here without moving a muscle. 

Invalid: 

But why? Why? 

Man: 

We're tired. Dog tired. 

Invalid: 

What's that? Tired? Dog tired? Is that what you said? Exactly 
what is it you think you've done? What are you trying to tell 
me you've done? Huh? You work? You strip down? Did you 
study? Did you read books? Did it do you any good? What do 
you think you've done? What? You haven't done a goddam thing. 
You've just walked around in a daze, and in a daze you got 
dragged in here, flat on you back. And then what? Let's 
just rest here in peace and quiet, is it? Is that what you're 
trying to say? 

Man: 

Yes, that's what I'd like. 
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Invalid: 

That’s not what it’s all about. That’s just not what life’s 
all about. A man’s got to see a thing through. Look here, 
even me . . . even an old man like me gets up every day 
and practices walking That’s right, every single day. I 
walk around this room. Then, when I get a little meat on 
these legs, I’m going out to that town once more. That’s 
what I’m figuring. My wife’s preparing my mat and wagon. 

I’m not kidding. She’s getting my stuff together, just like 
it used to be. Do you understand? I’m going to ride into that 
town, pulling my wagon, dressed just like before. I’ll turn the 
corner and call, ”1’m the naked keloid man.” I’m going to call 
out, you see. ”l’m the naked keloid man,” I’ll say. The 
place’ll be in an uproar. They won’t take it serious at first 
Because, see, it’ll be like they can’t believe it. They’ll 
ask each other, ”1 wonder if it’s true?” Then they’ll come 
running. From this direction and that. A great wall of 
faces will form. I’ll shake hands with them, one by one. 

And then . . . and then, I’ll start weeping. Then all of them, 
everyone of them, they’ll rejoice and wrap their arms around me. 

Nurse enters, dragging a large bag . She walks across the 

stage . Startled, Man jumps to his feet. 


Man: 

What’s happened? 

Nurse: 

It died. 

Man: 

Died? 

Nurse: 

It just died, that’s all. 

Man: 

I’m sorry. 

Nurse: 

As soon as it was born. We did everything we could, but it 
didn’t he Ip. 

Man: 

What are you going to do now? 

Nurse: 

Throw it away. In the river. 

Man: 

You mean you’re going to wash it down the river? 

Nurse: 

That’s right, yes. 

Man: 

What about your husband? 
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Nurse: 

He wept. 


Man: 

Wept? 

Nurse: 

Yes. 

Man: 

Goodbye. 

Nurse: 

Goodbye. I’ll have another child. I’m sure l f ll have 
another chi Id. 

Nurse exits . Man returns silently to bed . 

Man: 

Uncle. When was it now? I told you that that little girl 
who wanted to touch your back was alive. 

Invalid: 

Ah, that little girI 1 s still alive, all right. 

Man: 

It was a lie. 

Invalid: 

What? 

Man: 

It was a lie. 

Invalid: 

What are you trying to do? Who do you think you are? 

Man: 

What? 

Invalid: 

What are you getting at? 

Man: 

I told a lie. 

Wife enters dejectedly> her eyes fixed on the ground . 

Invalid (petitioning ) : 

I f m going. I’ve decided ... to go. Look, you only have to 
help me a little, that T s all. Then I can do for myself. Just 
when I go down those stairs, that’s all, if you’ll just lend 
me a hand . . . see, that’s all I’m asking. You’ll do that 
for me, won’t you? 

Wife: 

I’m going to my parents’ place in the country. 
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Invalid: 

Your parents 1 place? You’re going to your parents 1 place? Why? 

Wife: 

I ! m bored. There ’s nothing left for me to do anymore. 

Invalid: 

How about books? You could read books, couldn ? t you? 

There are all kinds of interesting books. And then, there r s 
something to be gained from books, too, you know. 

Wi fe: 

I ’ ve read books. 

Inval id: 

How about movies? You could go to the movies. They 
say there are lots of interesting movies. 

Wife: 

They’re all filled with nonsense. 

Invalid: 

Is that right? Okay. Hurry back, then. It’s good to go back 
to the country sometimes, see old friends and all. 11 T s been 
a long time, anyway. Everyone will be glad to see you. 

They might even hug you and weep on your shoulder. ’’Sure is 
good to have you home again,” they’ll say. Go ahead and 
hurry back. I’ll be a I I right on my own. Just when I go 
down those stairs, that’s the only part that’ll give me a little 
trouble. What am I talking about! If I make up my mind, there’s 
nothing impossible about it. I was just thinking, a minute ago, 
how it might present a bit of a problem, that’s all. If I 
try it, it might be a Iot simp Ier than I think. It’ll be a I I 
right if you’ll just get the matting and the wagon ready. Okay? 
Just do that much for me. It won’t be too much trouble. Just 
the wagon and the mat. 

Wi fe: 

I want to leave today, just as I am. 

Invalid: 

Listen, what about the wagon? Huh? How about the wagon and 
the mat? Is that too much to ask? 

Wife: 

There’s nothing more that I can do. 

Invalid: 

What? Not even the wagon? AI I you have to do ts borrow it 
for me. Just borrow it, that’s all. We still have the mat from 
before, don’t we? Just the wagon, that’s all. Just the wagon. 

Wife: 

I just can’t help you anymore. 

Invalid: 

Not even with the wagon? You couldn’t just borrow it for me? 
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Wife: 

I can't. 


Invalid: 

Oh. Well, in that case . . . hurry back. Give everyone my 
regards. Tell them that l ! ll be going, too, after I get myself 
together. Tell them that for me, will you? 

Wife: 

AII right. 

Invalid: 

You're leaving straight from here? 

Wife: 

Yes, straight from . . . Goodbye. 

Man: 

Aunty. 

Wife: 

Oh , you' re here . 

Man: 

Are you going? 

Wi fe: 

I'm going. 

Man: 

If anybody asks about me, tell them you don't know, please. 

I don't want to have anybody talking about me. 

Wife: 

Yes, I'll do that for you. If anybody asks about you, I'll 
tell them I don't know. 

Man: 

Please do. And then, if you should think of me, please think 
that I'm still in that dark hospital room, my eyes wide open, 
vacantly staring at the ceiling. 

Wife: 

Yes, that's what I'll think. That is the best way. 

Man: 

Goodbye, Aunty. 

Wife: 

Yes, goodbye. (She leaves.) 

Invalid uncovers his legs and examines them . Then 
he laughs low under his breath . 

Invalid: 

These are my legs. They've got a little more meat on them now. 
That's what you call the fruit of practice. 
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Man: 

Aunty has gone. . . . 

Invalid: 

l+ f s because I practiced. Because I worked at it every day. 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Listen, you wouldn't know somebody in this neighborhood 
who'd lend me a wagon and some matting, would you? Just 
a simple little one would do. Wou!dn T t have to be much 
bigger than about this much of my bed. 

Man: 

No. 

Invalid: 

Just a little one like this. Yes, one about this size 
would be plenty. 

Man: 

Uncle, the keloid on your back is covered with spots. It's 
stained and covered with spots. 

Invalid: 

There used to be a bicycle store up the way. Remember, just 
up the way? Wasn't the store on the street leading from the 
hospital out to the road a bicycle shop? It was, I f m sure of 
it. It was a bicycle shop. I Ml borrow my wagon from there. 
Wagons go along with bicycles, so their bound to have one. 

Then the matting. Matting comes from the tatami shop. It goes 
over the top, you see, it's used to cover packed straw for 
flooring. IMI have to search for a tatami shop. That f s it, 

IMI have to ask somebody. And thatM I be my wagon and mat. 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Olive oil, got to have olive oil. Rub it on my back. To bring 
out the shine. On my back . . . when I rub it on my back, I 
might have to ask you for a little help. My arms won't reach, 
you see. 

Man remains silent . Invalid rests his chin on his knees 3 
hugging his legs 3 and sits dejectedly. Then he lowers 
himself from the bed and stands on the floor . 

Invalid: 

Good. No problem with these steady legs. Didn't used to be like 
this. Used to be that if I wasn't holding on to something I f d 
lose my balance. (He lifts his legs and tries to walk. He 
stops and returns to his bed.) Feel heavy. I must be tired. 
l T m a little tired today. That's all it :s. That's all there 
is to it. This sort of thing happens sometimes. I'm tired. 
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(He climbs back into bed.) Okay, let’s decide. If it doesn’t 
rain, I’ll leave in the evening, day after tomorrow. In the 
evening, day after tomorrow. If it doesn’t rain . . . if it 
rains I’d need some rain gear, see. I’d need some rain gear, 
and the onlookers aren’t likely to be out either. If it 
doesn’t rain. If it doesn’t rain. I’ll go out in the evening, 
day after tomorrow. You know, I might be murdered out in 
that town. 

Man : 

What? 

Invalid: 

I might be murdered. Out in that town. 

Man: 

Murdered? 

Invalid: 

Somebody’s out to get me. 

Man: 

Who? 

Invalid: 

Somebody, a bad guy, that’s who. 

Man: 

Why? 

Invalid: 

He’s been wanting to murder me. 

Man: 

But why shouId he? 

Invalid: 

I’ll die for him anytime. I’ve got the word out. Just come 
and get me, I say. 

Man: 

You mean you’re going to be murdered? 

Invalid: 

That’s right. What? You think I’m gonna start shaking in 
my boots? Hell, there’s nothing to be afraid of. I’ll be 
standing there with my feet planted on the ground, my hands 
on my hips, scowling at the sky. Then, out of nowhere this 
bad guy’s gonna come carrying a knife, and he’s gonna run 
right into me and drive that knife through my belly. Blood’ll 
come gushing out. I’ll fall over. Everyone will gather around 
and they’ll carry me in their arms, but by that time I’ll 
already be dead. They’ll get incensed. And they’ll trample 
on the guy who stabbed me; they’ll turn into a mob and torture 
him within an inch of his life. They’ll beat him and kick him 
and spit on him and pull out his hair and throw him around. 

My wife . . . even my wife ’ I I be sorry when I’m gone. She’I I 
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regret ever having gone back to the country. That T s what she ? ll 
think. But it'll be over and done with. Everyone'll blame her. 
Because it's not such a good thing to leave a sick man and go 
back to the country. That's right, isn’t it? It'd only be 
natural for them to blame her, wouldn't it? 

Man: 

Supposing nobody came to murder you? 

Invalid: 

What's that? 

Man: 

What if nobody came to murder you? 

Invalid: 

Nobody? Not a single solitary person? 

Man: 

Not a single solitary person. 

Invalid: 

If not a single person came ... if nobody came, then I'd 
go out looking. I'd go out looking and I'd let them know 
where I was, that's what I'd do. 

Man: 

What if nobody listened? 

Invalid: 

If nobody listened? Then I'd yell out in a loud voice. 

"Here I am, you bastards, come and get me!" I'd say. 

I'd say it in a real loud voice. . . . 

Man: 

In a loud voice? 

Invalid: 

That's right. And everybody'll sit up and listen, too. 

And they'll all gather round me. He'll change colors and 
jump out of the crowd. And then he'll take this long, silvery 
knife and gash me in the belly. I'll bet I die laughing. 
Laughing, you see. After I'm gone they'll realize for the 
first time. The fact that I had suffered, I mean. They'll 
catch on then for the first time that every day I'd been throwing 
myself into my work body and soul for them. That's why they 
might lynch the guy that murdered me. But I'll forgive him. 

I'll forgive him, all right. He didn't know anything. He's 
to be pitied. See what I mean? I'll forgive him. But, they 
might blame my wife. No matter how you look at it, she did 
go off and leave a sick man behind. Don't you think so? 

Don't you think they'll blame her? But I'll forgive her, too. 

She wanted to be with me. It's only a matter of . . she just 
went back to the country to kill time. She even went to borrow 
the wagon for me, it's just that the guy didn't respond well 
that's all. He must have said something to make her feel 
ashamed, like how he wouldn't want to be responsible if somebody 
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catches keloids from me or something like that. So she went back 
to the country. Poor thing. Huh? Don’t you see what I mean? 
This time, when I go out to that town, I’m gonna tell them that 
right to their faces. I’ve got to make this thing clear to them, 
see. 

Man : 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

What? 

Man: 

Let’s stop fighting windmills. 

Invalid: 

What’s that? 

Man: 

I’ve thought about things like you do, but there’s 
no one out there to murder us anymore. It’s the truth. 

Is there anybody left who’d say that it wouldn’t do to have 
our keloids spread? Nobody says that anymore. It’s not like 
that. Now listen, this is a true story. There is a girl 
out there who says she won’t marry anyone but a man with A-bomb 
disease. A pretty, ordinary sort of girl she is, too. And they 
say there are men who won’t marry anyone but a woman with a 
keloid scar. As a matter of fact, the nurse who was working here 
up until a little while ago was married by such a man. See, 
it’s almost as if we were in love with each other. You see, it’s 
forbidden to murder us or say vile things about us. That’s 
the way things are set up. That’s why everybody’s smiling. 

It’s like they were in love with us. 

Invalid: 

That’s right, there are people who’ll give us of their love, too. 

Man: 

That’s not what I mean. 

Invalid: 

You’re right, you’re absolutely right. We’re in love with each 
other. You’ve made a fine point. There are lots of bad 
guys in the world, but there are lots of good guys, too. 

And there’s a spot of good in even the worst of them. I 
mean, everybody says so, don’t they, that no matter how bad 
a guy might be, if a chi Id had fallen down a welI , he’d throw 
the kid a rope without a second thought. See, that’s it. 

That’s what I’d forgotten. 

Man loses heart and falls back into bed . 

Invalid: 

Ah, somehow, talking like this, I feel a lot better. Yes, 
no matter what happens I’m going out to that town. I’ll 
go out and shake, hands with everyone. That’s all I’ll have 
to do. To tell the truth, I was beginning to think about 
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forgetting the whole thing. But that won ! t do. That won’t 
do at all. Come what may, I ’m going. 11 T I I make everybody 
so happy. 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Yes? 

Man: 

Come on, as a favor to me, stop it now. 

Invalid: 

What? 

Man: 

Everything, just stop everything. Don f t yell out in a loud voice 
and don T t run around calling attention to yourself. Don f t 
get excited, don’t weep, don’t laugh. Stop, once and for all. 
Just be quiet. And then rest here peacefully. That’s all there 
is. That’s all there is, don’t you see? 

Invalid: 

You don’t understand. There are lots of things that you don’t 
understand. You’re frustrated, aren ? t you? That’s not good. 

Look at me. I ’m relaxed. You see, I f ve got a plan. Heh-heh, 
a plan, you see. I just was thinking about it a bit, and, you 
know, it’s a great plan. Listen. I arrive in that town and 
strip. I strike a pose. There’s terrific applause. Okay? 

Up to there nothing’s changed. But then I take out this razor. 
You see what I mean, a straight-edge razor. I’ll have gotten 
this razor ready in advance, that’s it. I’ll pull it out, 
see, and then ZIP, right across my arm . . . about here. See 
what I mean? I start bleeding. Fantastic. Everybody’s watching 
with they eyeballs popping out. I rub the blood all over my 
body. I’m dripping with blood. Then I strike another pose. 
Absolutely fantastic. The crowd roars. They’ll roar for sure. 
That’s when I’ll tell them. I’ll say, ’’Ladies and gentlemen, 

I’ve lived my life with all I’ve got.” ”1’ve borne the pain of 
the last ten years and fought with all my might.” Ladies and 
gentlemen, I’ve lived my Iife with a I I I’ve got. I’ve fought 
my way to this day with death on my doorstep. I’ve tried. Look 
at this blood-drenched body of mine. Look at this body of mine, 
covered with blood. I have done it. 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Wait a minute . . . wait just a minute. Ladies and gentlemen. 
I’ve come all this way. I’ve come fighting. I’ve worked. 

I’ve worked with my body and my soul. Look. Look at this 
bloody flesh, this blood-soaked body. Ladies and gentlemen. 
Ladies and gentlemen. I have suffered. My wife . . . my wife 
returned to the country. Forgive my wife. Look at me. I’m 
covered with blood. 
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Man: 

UncIe. 

Invalid: 

Just wait a minute. It f ll only take a minute. Wait. 

Ladies and gentlemen. Tears flow from my eyes. Ladies and 
gentlemen. On my back I've carried . . . Who is it? Who T s 
there? 

Doctor enters . 

Doctor: 

What's going on? 

Invalid: 

Just a minute. I'll be finished in no time. Right away. Won't 
take but a minute. Ladies and gentlemen, listen please, all of 
you who have gathered around me, look at me. Look at me well. 

(To DoctorJ Don't touch me. Please don't touch my back. Ladies 
and gentlemen. Ladies and gentlemen. At this very moment, I 
am about to be murdered. I will be kiI led. I've tried. I've 
tried with all my might. 

Man: 

Stop it. 

Invalid: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have tried. Nevertheless, nevertheless, 
at this very moment someone is preparing to murder me. Ladies 
and gentlemen, do you understand? I've come all this way 
covered with blood. Ladies and gentlemen, ladies and gentlemen, 
please applaud. Please applaud. Please. Give me a round of 
applause. I've come, pulling my wagon behind me. Applaud. Please 
applaud me. Applause ... an impassioned round of applause . . . 
please applaud me. 

He falls back in bed and continuesas if groaning to 
himself . 


act three 


Invalid's bed is empty. Man is alone, sitting stiffly on 
his bed, his legs folded under him. Doctor enters. 
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Doctor: 

He doesn’t seem to be here, does he? 

Man (vacantly ): 

Not here? 

Doctor: 

He f s not here. 

Man: 

It’s raining. It’s raining, isn’t it? 

Doctor: 

It’s raining, all right. Raining cats and. . . What exactly 
has happened? 

Man: 

I don ! t know anything about it. When I opened my eyes, I heard 
the sound of rain falling. Then . . . when I looked around, my 
uncle wasn’t there anymore. 

Doctor: 

When you opened your eyes, he wasn’t there anymore, you say? 

But listen, didn’t he say that he’d forget the whole thing if 
it rained? 

Man: 

Yes, that’s what he said. 

Doctor: 

That’s right, that’s what he was saying. If it rains, the 
onlookers won’t be out, he said. It used to be that way, 
too, I suppose. 

Man: 

It really is coming down, too, isn’t it? 

Doctor: 

It’s a regular flood. 

Man: 

Are you searching for him? 

Doctor: 

The whole staff’s out looking. 

Man: 

What if you stopped looking? 

Doctor: 

We couldn’t do that. He might already be dead. He might 
be lying in the mud someplace, face down, pelted by the rain. 
Just glancing past, nobody’d realize it was a human being. 

He’d only look like a lot of little things piled together. 
Drenched to the skin ... Iike a sewer rat. Of course, 
it doesn’t do any good to talk to you about it. It’s not 
your fault, after all. There’s nothing to feel responsible 
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for or get exci+ed about. You only shared this room, that's 
all. How about you? 

Man: 

Eh? 

Doctor: 

How about you? Aren't you going to leave? 

Man: 

I'm not going anyplace. I'm lying right here. 

Doctor: 

Why? 

Man (thinking about something else for a moment): 

Listen, Doctor . . . listen, you remember the nurse who was working 
here, the one who got married? 

Doctor: 

A nurse who was here? 

Man: 

That's right . . . uh . . . she always used to say how she wanted 
to have a baby. 

Doctor: 

Ah, she never got married or anything of the sort. 

Man: 

What's that? 

Doctor: 

She didn't get married. She's still here. 

Man: 

Here? 

Doctor: 

In this hospitaI. 

Man: 

Why? 

Doctor: 

Her body started to give on her. She's resting in the sickroom 
just up ahead here. 

Man: 

Is that right? 

Doctor: 

Did she say she was getting married? 

Man: 

That's not the way it was at all, was it? 
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Doctor: 

She probably just wanted to see what it would feel like to say 
she was. You can hardly blame her. . . . 

Man: 

No . . . you can hardly blame her. . . . 

Passerby 1 enters . 

Passerby 1: 

Good day. 

Doctor: 

What is it? 

Passerby 1: 

I f ve come to pick him up. 

Doctor: 

Pick him up? 

Passerby 1 : 

Isn’t this the right place? 

Doctor: 

For what? 

Passerby 1: 

I was requested, by a certain lady, to transport one of the 
patients here out to the town by wagon. The wagon, too, 
should arrive any minute. 

Man: 

Aunty asked you? . . . 

Passerby 1: 

Quite so. 

Doctor: 

The person in question has already left. Walked out by himself. 

Passerby 1: 

Walked? Is that so? I thought things might come to this pass. 
It is very much in the nature of life itself. It was so 
unrea I . 

Doctor: 

UnreaI? What was? 

Passerby 1: 

Both that lady and this place. . . . The wagon may very well 
arrive later. However, I cannot be responsible. The lady 
requested that separately. (He leaves.) 

Doctor: 

What’s going on around here, anyway? 
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Man: 

Everybody knew. About today. Even you. What’s happened? 
Has my uncle died? 

Doctor: 

I don’t know. I have no idea. That’s the honest truth. 

Man: 

Why should that sort of man show up here? 

Doctor: 

Your aunt asked him to come, I suppose, before .she left for 
the country. 

Man: 

But why today? 

Doctor: 

Beats me. 

Man: 

Doctor, how is that nurse doing? 

Doctor: 

Mm. 


Man: 

Is she here? 

Doctor: 

Yes, she’s here. Why? 

Man: 

Where? 

Doctor: 

In the sickroom just up ahead here. You want to see her? 

Man: 

Everybody’s listening. Tell me. Doctor, where is the intercom? 

Doctor: 

Intercom? 

Man: 

Yes. 

Doctor: 

There’s no intercom here. 

Man: 

No? 

Doctor: 

Look for yourself. 
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Man: 

My uncle’s left. I wonder if he’s really gone. 

Doctor: 

That’s what it looks like. If we haven’t been able to find 
him by this time. . . . 

Man: 

Shhh . 

Doctor: 

Mm? 


Pause . 


Man: 

Doctor, you mustn’t say anything. Please be quiet. Then please 
leave the room. 

Invalid returns, oracling along the floor . tie approaches 
the bed and crawls up into it . Doctor watches the whole 
process, then leaves in silence . Invalid gix>es a low, 
groaning laugh . And he continues to laugh . 

Man (in a low voice): 

Where were you? 

Invalid raises one hand up high . He is gripping something 
shiny, a razor . 

Man (in a low voice): 

What’s happened? 

Invalid points off stage right . As he continues his 
choked laughter . . . . 


Man: 

Everyone’s been looking for you. 

Invalid gets up in bed . He is not laughing anymore . 
He holds the blade of the razor up to the light . 

Invalid: 

It’s shiny. 

Man: 

What’s happened? 

Invalid: 

Mta. 


Invalid hones the razor on his cuff and holds it up to 
the light again . Then he hones it again and holds it back 
up to the light . 


Man: 

Even though it’s raining today, I thought you’d gone for sure. 
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Invalid: 

What's so special about today? 

Man: 

What? 

Invalid: 

That's right! It's today! 

Man: 

Are you going? 

Invalid: 

Today! Of course! I knew I had a funny feeling, but. . . . 

Man: 

But it's raining. 

Invalid: 

Mm, but today's the day. 

Man: 

Why today? It's raining, you know. It's a regular flood. 

I thought you said that if it rained you'd forget the whole 
thing. There won't be a spectator out there. 

Invalid: 

Humph. But listen, it's been ten years. 

Man: 

You'll get wet, you'll get drenched to the skin. 

Invalid takes a -package wrapped in a kerchief from 
under his blankets and arranges its contents. 


Man: 

Uncle, will you listen to me? Let's just suppose you were able 
to go out to that town. 

Invalid: 

Ah. . . . 

Man: 

If you were able to go, all right? It'd still be raining cats 
and dogs. The roads are bad over there, so you'd be in mud 
up to your knees, and, what's more, the rest of you'd get 
soaked right down to your underwear. It would cling to your 
skin, and it's cold, so your knees'd begin to shake together. 
You know it's the truth. Furthermore, there won't be anybody 
out there, and on that road, even if you called out, nobody'd 
hear you. Because it's raining, see. You'll be standing out 
there beaten by the rain. That's all. It's the truth. And 
even if someone did happen to pass by, you think they'd notice 
anything? They'd be carrying umbrellas. And even if it were 
a chance in a million and they did notice you, they wouldn't 
know you from Adam. 
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Invalid: 

Don ! t worry. I ! ve got the answer. 

Man: 

To what? 

Invalid: 

You know, how to go about it, I had a chance, so I took it. 

Now all I have to do is shake hands. 

Man : 

With whom? 

Invalid: 

This morning, I opened my eyes. Then I thought, it T s today. 

I wonder why? That*s why I wanted this razor. So l went 
down the stairs to the bathroom. I figured that they T d 
have a razor there. I couldn f t reach the shelf . . . finally, 

I got it. And then I put the razor in my pocket. I was completely 
beat, so I just sat in the shadows behind the lockers for a while. 

Man ( reflecting absently for a moment) : 

A little while ago a strange man came to see you. It seems that 
he had come to pick you up. He said that the wagon was ready, 
too. 

Invalid: 

He ! s . . . he ! s a fake. 

Man: 

A fake? 

Invalid: 

Now let f s see, is this all I Ml need? All that T s left is 
the wagon and the mat. 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid: 

Yes? 

Man: 

I really want you to stop it now. Please. Listen, there f s no 
reason in the world why you have to go and get soaked into 
the bargain, is there? I can f t stand it. The very idea 
upsets me. Now come on, !et T s forget the whole thing. Everything 
would be all right, don’t you see, if we just rest here. You 
just don ? t understand anything. 

Invalid: 

I don T t understand? 

Man: 

You don’t understand anything at all. But, never mind, just 
never mind about that. The on Iy thing is that I don’t want 
you to go. Everybody feels the same way. They rest easy 
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because they know that you T re lying here. 


Invalid: 

You’re absolutely right, but, you know, they still want to see 
me. They want to meet me and see how I ’ve been. (He places his 
bundle over his shoulder.) 

Man: 

Uncle, please stop. If you don f t, I’ll call the doctor. I’ll 
yell out in a loud voice and call the doctor. Do you understand 

Invalid: 

Hey, what’s come over you? What are you saying? I’ve been 
planning this thing for ten years. And now you’re trying to 
tell me to forget the whole thing? 

Man: 

That’s right. I want you to forget the whole thing. 

Invalid: 

You . . . 

Man: 

I’ll call the doctor. 

Invalid: 

Don’t you see? You can’t do that to me. Look, I know. I’ve 
come to understand. If I don’t go today. I’ll never go. 

You know it’s true. I’ve got to go today even if I have to 
crawl. Please, I’m asking you, let me go. Look, I’ve made up 
my mind, I’m going. Can you understand that? (He descends from 
his bed.) 

Man (also leaving his bed) : 

Uncle, get this through your head. Listen. We mustn’t do anyth 
anymore. Not anything. To do something is the worst thing of a 
No matter how hard it is, we’ve got to lie here patiently and 
keep our mouths shut. It’s not because we’re sick. That’s not 

it. I don’t say that. I’m no doctor. It’s just that we 

mustn’t try to do things, that’s all. We are incapable of 
doing anything except being persecuted, hated, and destroyed. 

We cannot even think about being loved. When we’re not being 
murdered, hated, or tormented, we wait. There’s nothing left 
for us but to wait. We rest quietly. 

Invalid gets down on all fours and begins to leave . 

Man approachesready to stop him . 


Man: 

Stop! 

Invalid: 

Don’t come any closer. I’m warning you. (He carries the razor 
in his hand.) 



Man: 

What exactly do you expect to accomplish? 

Invalid: 

I f m going, no matter what. 

Man: 

Listen to reason. Everybody's like that. Everybody's doing as 
I say. You remember the nurse who used to work here? She 
never got married. She's here. In the sickroom just up ahead. 

She's silent. She rests. She's patient. 

Invalid: 

They brought her back. 

Man: 

What? 

Invalid: 

She left. And then she came back. Together, with the doctor, 
it was night. They say she ran away. They say she almost flew. 

Man: 

Ran.... 

Invalid: 

With all her might, barefoot . . . barefoot. 

Invalid undoes the bundle strapped to his back 3 throwing 
it and the umbrella aside . 

Invalid: 

This junk . . . I f m going. (He crawls 3 slowly.) 

Man: 

Uncle. 

Invalid (without turning around): 

What is it? 

Screaming "Stop it! Stop it! Stop it!" Man flings 
himself upon Invalid without warning . Invalid crumbles . 

For a moment both men are motionless . Then 3 Man casually 
picks up the umbrella lying on the floor and gets dazedly 
to his feet . He opens the umbrella . Doctor enters> approaching 
Invalid^ and examines him . Then he gets to his feet . Man, 
concealing his face under the umbrella 3 speaks . 

Man: 

Why don't you applaud? He thought you would. He said you f d 
applaud. Why? Perhaps it all happened too quickly. For him, 
too, it probably came as a complete surprise. 

Wife., Nurse 3 Passersby 1 and 2 3 and the other characters 
appear emptily upstage . Downstage 3 a man appears pulling 
a wagon behind him . He halts stage center . 
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The Wagon Man: 

I T ve brought the wagon. 


Doctor: 

Thank you for your trouble. You’ve come just in time. Your 
passenger is here. 

The Wagon Man., Doctor, and Passersby 1 and 2 lay Invalid's 

corpse in the wagon. 

Doctor: 

You know where to take him. 

The Wagon Man: 

To that town. 

Doctor: 

Yes, cheerfully. 

The wagon slowly begins to move . Doctor., Wife., Nurse., and 
Passersby 1 and 2 proceed after it. 

Man: (yelling after them) 

You ! re to take the shortcut. Don’t forget. You turn the 
corner by the barbecue in front of the station. You take the 
third alleyway. It’s a little narrow, but. . . . You come out 
on this dirty old street, turn left and . . . You go straight 
by the post office. . . . The moon. A sad fish. I grow lighter 
and lighter. I wonder why? . . . Now ... I somehow feel 
heavy. How can I stop becoming lighter? What might be the 
way? Sometimes, I try lifting one leg. Like this. This is 
quite a risky venture. It’s quite possible that, sometime, 

I might lift both iegs off the ground. ... If I do Iike 
this, for this leg at least, l T m heavier. For a moment, 

I feel secure. Moon, you are too bright. It might as well 
be broad day Iight. 

Still carrying the umbrella 3 he spreads his arms upward 
and out. 


Betsuyaku Minoru was born in Manchuria in 1937. He dropped 
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in I960. He participated in the foundation of Jiyu Butai 
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(Waseda Little Theatre), the first production of which was 
The Elephant. In 1968 Betsuyaku won the Kishida Prize for 
Playwriting for two plays, The Little Match Girl ( Matchi-Uri no 
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